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A FACTBILT investigation begins with the solid 
gir foundation of the Credit Bureau’s master card records. 
Included in these vital records of facts and sources 
of facts, are all important personal matters of public 
record. These, added to retailers’ and professional 
firms’ trade and credit experiences recorded by the 
Credit Bureau from day to day, enable our Credit 
Bureaus to compose the most priceless information 
that modern business uses. 

F. Personnel and credit information are available from 
all parts of the United States and Canada about those 
who are relatively newcomers in any locality. 

With the Credit Bureau’s records as a guide, a 
trained Bureau investigator can compile FACTBILT 
investigation of a person’s present and past reputa- 
tion and position with the knowledge that the personal 
history is complete. Subscribers are also assured that 
these reports will include the current financial and 
credit status. 

Before hiring a new employee, or extending credit, 
or making any important business decision that con- 
cerns an individual or individuals, ask for a FACT- 
BILT investigation that will cover the situation. Your 
judgment is only as good as your information. 

Ts ee FACTBILT investigations are ‘‘tailor made’’ and 
Sif ey wet more dependable. There is no substitute for a FACT- 
i hanes BILT investigation made by a Credit Bureau. 
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INDUSTRY GOES TO WAR 


By RALPH W. CARNEY 








This is the second instalment of the excel- 
lent talk given by Mr. Carney before the 
Milwaukee Convention. The first part ap- 
peared in the August issue and will conclude 
in October. 





And now, only its bigness has saved America from 
slavery. The next time anybody within my hearing— 
and part of my purpose over America is to put a ramrod 
up the backs of, a little sparkle in the eye, and some fight 
in the heart of businessmen who have been entirely too 
meek in speaking up for themselves—the next time any- 
one impugns to me, the overall fairness and unselfishness 
and true willingness to sacrifice of the American busi- 
nessman, small and large, I am just going to ask who 
it was that America and the President turned to, in their 
hour of danger and distress. 

Was it to the crackpots, the social planners, the so- 
called “economists,” the dreamers, the something-for- 
nothing boys? Or, was it to American factories, every 
one of them up to that time, built and managed under 
our system of private enterprise? The job that Amer- 
ican industry has done, in converting from peacetime to 
wartime production, ranks along with one of the seven 
wonders of this world. 


When Is a Business Big? 


And then, who’s to say just when a business becomes 
a “big” and hence, en enemy of society? Everything in 
this world is relative. My firm is big, as compared with 
some of the smaller manufacturers and we're small as 
compared with the giants in American industry. If you 
quarrel with something just because it’s big, providing 
it is also good, again you come in pretty direct conflict 
with the Creator, because this universe is quite a place! 

Some months ago, I was talking to New York City 
Rotary Club and in the audience I saw Mr. J. C. 
Penney, a fine American, whose firm has done a great 
service through the distribution of good quality, low 
priced clothing to those within lower income brackets. 

It occurred to me that here was a perfect example 
of what I was trying to say. Just when, for instance, 
did Mr. Penney and the J. C. Penney Company become 
“big business” and hence, an evil thing? When should 
he have Stopped? With his first store? His hundredth 
store? Or his thousandth store? What good can ever 
be accomplished by impeding growth? 

When should the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company have stopped sending its lines over America, 
to give us the finest communication system in the world? 
Should they have stopped somewhere along the line so 
that millions of Americans could have no telephones and 
no telegraphic offices? 
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When did Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Company 
become “big business?” At just what point in their 
growth should they have stopped in their process of 
bringing down the price of cars and, at the same time, 
raising the wages of their employees? Well, I may give 
you a new conception. I do not know. I'll tell you 
when those businesses became “big business.” It was 
when Mr. Penney and Mr. Ford were born! 

You breed big men and you'll have big business, great 
industries, a high standard of living, and a real distribu- 
tion of wealth, through the highest possible wages and 
the lowest possible prices! 

Do you want to destroy “big business”? All right. 
Then stop breeding big men—men of daring and of 
vision and of imagination—men, who are willing to risk, 
and lose, and try again—and you will have a standard 
of living of a Mexican peon, or a Hindu untouchable— 
and we would be the defenseless Polands and Denmarks 
of the world. 





You know, we've learned some things lately, or, at 
least I hope we have. We've learned that there is no 
substitute for brains! They tried countless things, and 
it cost us plenty to find it out, but there is just no 
substitute for brains! 

There is no substitute whatsoever for successful ex- 
perience! And, just because a man, when he was young 
and in school, spent time over his classbooks and draft- 
ing board and in the library; because he denied himself 
what he might have thought was fun in those days; be- 
cause he studied hard to fit himself for a successful 
business or professional career ; because he then got a job 
and worked long hours and never heard of time-and-a- 
half and double-time, but just worked, for the sheer joy 
of working, the thrill of achievement and sense of accom- 
plishment, to learn a business and create a value for him- 
self; because he saved a little money and invested those 
first few hundred dollars into a Jittle business. 


The Beginnings of Small Business 


Do you remember, some of you, that first, little busi- 
ness? You breathed the very breath of life into it, sat 
up with it and nursed it through depressions, borrowed 
money to support it that you didn’t know how you were 
going to repay, denied yourself shotguns, and fishing 
trips, and comforts, and luxuries, and fur coats for your 
wife, in order to put back into a growing business, the 
capital “life blood” that its growth demanded—cupped 
your hands around that tiny flame until it burned 
brighter and finally provided a pay roll that added to 
the wealth of the community, gave jobs to more people, 
improved the standards of living of the customers who 
bought it and supported your churches and schools and 
Community Chests and laid your pavings and your parks 
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and built your buildings—and succeeded in life, doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you are a rascal! 

I was astonished the other day when one of the re- 
sponsible administrative officers of our government, be- 
fore the Sales Executives Club of New York—an 
organization I had addressed a few weeks previously— 
took occasion to abuse and berate men like Knudsen who, 
more than any other men in America, enabled us to 
reverse our manufacturing machinery into the making 
of weapons of war; and Donald Nelson, who sat there 
in a difficult job, with the dogs nipping at his heels 
from every side, administering the War Production 
Board fairly, and carefully, and intelligently; and Stet- 
tinius, the head of our Lease-Lend Organization; and 
Henry Ford—abusing men of capacity and vision and 
skill, who are serving their government without any 
remuneration whatsoever to themselves, and without 
whom we could easily today be at the mercy of our 
enemies. When this man in our government did that, 
to me it was just like a mental Lilliputian, barking up 
at a “Production Gulliver!” 

And it isn’t the American businessman that’s “Fas- 
cist,’ as Henry Wallace accuses him of being, and when 
Mr. Wallace starts to call names, he must learn to take 
it, too, you know, as well as to give it. The American 
businessman is just a “democrat” regardless of political 
party, because he believes in a very simple thing—the 
right of a person to be born, to an education, and then, 
“the sky’s the limit,” to make the most that he can out 
of his own opportunities and industry and thrift. 

It’s Mr. Wallace and his political philosophy, whether 
he knows it or not, that represent Fascist thinking in 
America, because he believes in the idea of the control 


in the hands of the wholly impractical and inexperienced 


few, of the activities of the many. 

No aviator that brings down an enemy plane and no 
troop of soldiers with honored and tattered and shot- 
torn colors, has a right to a greater pride than these 
factories who, in less time than anyone could have be- 
lieved and, in far less time than Germany and Japan 
guessed, have given us mass production of fighting planes, 
and bombers, and guns, and ships, and tanks and am- 
munition. Jt was Hitler’s and Hirohito’s one great 
miscalculation—they did not think it could be done at 
all, let alone within the space of two short years. 


War Is Real to Business 


And so, this war is real enough to business, in every 
classification—the small businessmen who have already 
gone out of business by the thousands and no suggestion 
made of relief or help or subsidies in any form what- 
soever. They’re out of business and yet, no farmer has 
lost his farm and no worker has lost his job, but many 
thousands of businessmen have lost their businesses. 

It’s real to those who are staying in business and los- 
ing money, and there’s a lot of that. You don’t hear 
much about it. They just accept it in good sportsman- 
ship, using up the surpluses and the reserves of past 
years, desperately trying to “beat the end of the war,” 
if they can, give service to their customers, maintain 
their identity and keep an organization together. 

It’s real to a business that’s making money and, there’s 
a lot of that, too, as far as gross operations are con- 
cerned—and then paying it back, beginning at 50% 


and ending at 95%, to the Governm 
taxes. The businessman is just a 
handling money today. He takes it i 
day or two, and then out it goes. 
He’s like the bus driver and the st1 
He collects the nickels all right, when t 
their fares before the view of the pub a 
gets back to the carbarn, Mr. Morgenthau steps out 
from behind the door and says, “I'll take that sack”— 
and he doesn’t even say, “Please” or “Thank you!” 
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Yes! The war has been real to business. I’ve been 
over this entire country and, I say sadly to you, that 
our country has been at war two and one-half years now 
and yet, many millions of Americans have not yet gone 
to war, themselves—not personally! Not in their think- 
ing or in what they do. Oh Sure! They read the head- 
lines in the paper. Why? Because we're in a world- 
wide war and something good happens somewhere every 
day and, it’s got to be good now because it was disastrous 
for so long. It’s played up in headlines until we no 
longer properly evaluate the gains made in relationship 
to the total job to be done. News broadcasters, in ex- 
cited tones, highlight every Jap ship that’s sunk and 
every plane that’s knocked out of the sky—and we for- 
get that maybe they can afford those losses in order to 
have time to organize and capitalize the enormous raw 
resources of the South Pacific and replace them nearly as 
fast as they occur. 


We Have Not Felt the War 


But our cities haven’t yet been bombed—and they 
won’t be—our countrysides haven’t been laid waste. 
We haven’t yet dragged the bodies of American women 
and babies out of the debris of destroyed buildings. We 
haven’t yet sustained any of the agony of war—not 
unless you have already suffered the loss of a son. 

And another reason I know this war isn’t real, fight- 
ing it as the Russians have fought it, as the Chinese have 
fought it, as the British learned they, too, must fight it 
—is that as long as this vicious little word “get” still 
remains the great American word—‘“I’m getting so 
much”—“How much are you getting’—‘I’ve gotten 
a raise’—“I’m going to quit because I can get more.” 
I sympathize with the farmer in his problems in trying 
to raise food without help, and without machinery, and 
without parts—but nevertheless, they must be responsible 
for their political leaders—as long as farm organizations 
in pressure blocs are thinking and voting first of all, 
in getting something—the highest possible price, price 
parity more important than patriotism—as long as labor 
unions think first of all in terms of getting the highest 
possible dollar volume of wage rates and endless premium 
pay for every extra hour they serve their country until, in 
some parts, they have placed a dollar sign upon their 
patriotism and in fact, can spell it P-A-Y; as long as 
politicians are thinking in terms of getting elected, how 
can a war be real to people who think of it as a great 
“Gravy Bowl,” dipping their arms in it up to their 
elbows, excusing their selfishness on the ground that 
somebody else is also getting his and therefore, “I must 
get mine!” 

Two years and a half, we’ve been at war! That’s 
a little hard for the incurable wishful thinkers to 
realize, isn’t it? Don’t you remember when 1945 was 
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ifr: and looked upon as the longest possible time that 
war, even with Japan, could conceivably last! Well, 
in a few months, it will be 1945. 

Two and a half years already—and I can remember 
when some of the thoughtless were running around the 
country, telling the American people not to worry that 
“our Navy will clean up Japan in two or three weeks.” 
Remember that two- or three-week business? Remember, 
when six weeks was the longest period of time that many 
of our leaders gave? 

Our idea of war with Japan was for the two navies 
to get out in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, take their 
places like a couple of fighters, some referee ring a bell, 
and they’d start shooting at each other. “Those little 
bandy-legged, nearsighted So-and-So’s couldn’t hit any- 
thing,” and we'd sink their fleet, dust off our hands and 
all come home! Honestly, that was the American con- 
ception of what a war with Japan would be! 


When Will the War End? 

I can remember when the Chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, a man in position to know 
and, to know better, too, was taking all bets that the 
war would be over by the end of 1942. An Admiral, 
and a great fighter but apparently still governed by the 
idea that navies can win a war, said that Japan would 
be defeated at the end of 1943. 

All of these prophecies were based, not upon a cold 
appraisal of facts and a study of logistics, of distances, 
of supply, but upon wishes proved not only to be wrong, 
but have been positively harmful because the people were 
led to believe that the war was being rapidly won and 
would be over with soon. It encouraged that idea of 
getting as much out of it as they could, while the “get- 
ting was good.” 

I said we were a nation of headline readers. News- 
paper stories have played up light left jabs as if they 
were knock-down blows and the two or three knock- 
down blows we have delivered, as knockouts, and a near 
end to the war. 

A few months ago, I was talking to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and here is the 
headline in the Boston paper of that day. Can you see 
what it says? “THE SCHARNHORST SUNK.” 
That’s the headline in three-inch type. We read head- 
lines, looking over each other’s shoulders, in crowded 
buses and subways and share-the-ride cars. Hats went 
into the air that day. Hooray! ‘Twenty-six thousand 
tons of German steel sunk! Over here, on this side of 
the paper, is a little story without any headline and that 
many people would not see—“100,000 Idle in the Steel 
Industry,” and the same day on which we sunk 26,000 
tons of German steel, our own steel workers, under 
the leadership of unworthy leaders, more concerned 
about personal power than in winning a war, sunk 
170,000 tons of American steel that they did not produce 
that day. : 

And what a pitiful spectacle, a few days ago to have 
Lt. Gen. Arnold, Commander of our Air Forces, vir- 
tually plead with the workers in the Packard and other 
Detroit plants, to produce engines for planes, and that 
we had already lost in the first two days of that strike, 
the equivalent of 250 P-Mustang Fighters. If that 
number of American planes had been shot down in one 
battle, it would have been looked upon as a disaster, 
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and yet we allow self-centered leaders to “shoot down” 
that many of our own! 

And so again I say to you, how can a war be real to 
a people who look upon it in terms of what they get 
out of it, and how can they escape the scorn and the 
rebuke of these boys who come back from fearful 
scenes and lonely vigils and demand an accounting? 

But I'll tell you where this war is real. It isn’t very 
nice and I do not intend that it shall be. 

Five minutes ago—that’s fairly recent—not two years 
ago in that death march at Bataan, nor the landing in 
Africa, in Sicily or Italy—dut just five minutes ago— 
over the Continent of Europe in a plane, slogging along 
with the Fifth Army chasing the Germans north of 
Rome, or in this great South Pacific, there was an Amer- 
ican boy—let’s just look at one of them now—alive and 
full of life, and yet, so young that he has hardly yet 
tasted any of the joys of living—just 19, 20, or 21. 

And he’s there where he is through no choice in the 
matter. When he got his induction papers from the 
Draft Board, he didn’t throw that letter into a desk 
or onto a table and say to himself, “Well, I'll answer 
that when I get around to it and after I’ve made up my 
mind what I want to do. I don’t think I want to go 
to their ‘party,’ really, because they tell me it’s pretty 
tough, and I’ve got a soft job now, at high wages.” 

He didn’t say, “Now, wait just a minute, Uncle Sam! 
Don’t get in a rush! Maybe I don’t want to do this. 
I’ve got my rights, you know. I’ve noticed over this 
country, group after group have been putting a price on 
what they call their patriotism. ‘They’ve sold it. Last 
year rubber workers were selling out their country for 
the difference between 3¢ and 8¢ an hour—a nickel 
an hour, more important than tires for cars, and trucks, 
and tanks, and jeeps—and no one rebuked them—John 
Lewis stopping the flow of coal into our steel mills be- 
cause portal-to-portal pay was more important in war- 
time than the lives of men. No one slapped him 
down, either. He got even more than he demanded. 
The railroad men threatened to stop the trains. Every- 
where about me, I see and hear threats, thousands of 
people refusing to serve their country unless they get 
something out of it, and throwing down their tools when 
their demands are not met. 





The Rights of All Men 


“Has it ever occurred to you, Uncle Sam, that we 
are the only ones that have a right to demand anything 
at all? We're the ones who fight the war, or, had you 
forgotten that? We didn’t create its cause either. It 
was you older people who let our politicians sink our 
battleships and disarm our country, squander our re- 
sources on social experiments that wouldn’t even help the 
people that were supposed to get the benefits. You were 
the ones who made belligerent ‘quarantine’ speeches but 
who spent not an hour nor a dollar, in preparing us for 
war and thereby invited the Japanese attack. 

“We are the ones who get shot at and get shot! We 
endure malaria, typhoid, the pain of wounds, the tearing 
apart of our lives, and homesickness. So, if anyone is 
going to make demands, we're the ones. 

“Now therefore, Uncle Sam, what’s the deal? How 
much do we get paid? Everyone else talks of pay—why 


(Turn to “Industry Goes to War,” page 22.) 
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THE 9. 7. BILL OF RIGHTS 


* * 
UBLIC LAW No. 346, approved July 22, 1944, is 


a matter of interest to all those extending consumer 
credit, particularly Title III, below, which has for its 
object guaranteed loans to discharged servicemen. Regu- 
lations have not been promulgated, but should a veteran 
wish to avail himself now of any of the three classes of 
guaranteed loan provided for in Title III, he may do so 
by applying for loans as provided in S. 500(b) to per- 
sons, firms, associations, corporations and government 
agencies and corporations, either State or Federal. It is 
expected that when applications for guaranteed loans are 
received by the Veterans Administration they will be 
referred for investigation and approval, as provided by 
the Act, to other government agencies. These agencies 
may be: S. 501(a), purchase or construction of homes, 
to the Federal Housing Administration; S$. 502, pur- 
chase of farms and farm equipment, to the Farm Security 
Administration; and S. 503, purchase of business prop- 
erty, to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or one 
of its subsidiaries—R. Preston Shealey. 
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TITLE III—LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF HOMES, FARMS, AND BUSINESS PROPERTY 


CHAPTER V—GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR LOANS 


Sec. 500. (a) Any person who shall have served in the active 
military or naval service of the United States at any time on or 
after September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of the 
present war and who shall have been discharged or released 
therefrom under conditions other than dishonorable after active 
service of ninety days or more, or by reason of an injury or 
disability incurred in service in line of duty, shall be eligible 
for the benefits of this title. Any such veteran may apply 
within two years after separation from the military or naval 
forces, or two years after termination of the war, whichever 
is the later date, but in no event more than five years after the 
termination of the war, to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
for the guaranty by the Administrator of not to exceed 50 per 
centum of a loan or loans for any of the purposes specified 
in sections 501, 502 and 503: Provided, That the aggregate 
amount guaranteed shall not exceed $2,000. If the Administrator 
finds that the veteran is eligible for the benefits of this title and 
that the loan applied for appears practicable, the Administrator 
shall guarantee the payment of the part thereof as set forth in 
this title. 

(b) Interest for the first year on that part of the loan guaran- 
teed by the Administrator shall be paid by the Administrator 
out of available appropriations. No security for the guaranty 
of a loan shall be required except the right to be subrogated 
to the lien rights of the holder of the obligation which is 
guaranteed: Provided, That pursuant to regulations to be issued 
by the Administrator the mortgagor and mortgagee shall agree 
that before beginning foreclosure proceedings for default in 
payment of principal or interest due, the Administrator shall 
have at least thirty days’ notice with the option of bidding 
in the property on foreclosure or of refinancing the loan with 
any other agency or by any other means available. 

(c) Loans guaranteed by the Administrator under this title 
shall be payable under such terms and conditions as may _ be 
approved by the Administrator: Provided, That the _ liability 
under the guaranty, within the limitations of this title, shall 
decrease or increase pro rata with any decrease or increase 
of the amount of the unpaid portion of the obligation: Provided 
further, That loans guaranteed by the Administrator shall bear 
interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per centum per annum and 
shall be payable in full in not more than twenty years. The 
Administrator is authorized and directed to guarantee loans 
to veterans subject to the provisions of this title on approved 
applications made to persons, firms, associations, and corpora- 
tions and to governmental agencies and corporations, either 
State or Federal. 





PURCHASE OR CONSTRUCTION OF HOMES 


Sec. 501. (a) Any application made by a veteran under this 
title for the guaranty of a loan to be used in purchasing resi- 
dential property or in constructing a dwelling on unimproved 
property owned by him to be occupied as his home may be 
approved by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs if he finds— 

(1) that the proceeds of such loans will be used for pay- 
ment for such property to be purchased or constructed by 
the veteran; 

(2) that the contemplated terms of payment required in 
any mortgage to be given in part payment of the purchase 
price or the construction cost bear a proper relation to the 
veteran’s present and anticipated income and expenses; 
and that the nature and condition of the property is such 
as to be suitable for dwelling purposes; and 


* * * * * * * 


(3) that the purchase price paid or to be paid by the 
veteran for such property or the construction cost, including 
the value of the unimproved lot, does not exceed the reason- 
able normal value thereof as determined by proper ap- 
praisal. 


(b) Any application for the guaranty of a loan under this 
section for the purpose of making repairs, alterations, or im- 
provements in, or paying delinquent indebtedness, taxes, or 
special assessments on, residential property owned by the vet- 
eran and used by him as his home, may be approved by the 
Administrator if he finds that the proceeds of such loan will 
be used for such purpose or purposes, 

(c) No first mortgage shall be ineligible for insurance under 
the National Housing Act, as amended, by reason of any loan 
guaranteed under this title, or by reason of any secondary 
lien upon the property involved securing such loan. 


PURCHASE OF FARMS AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 502. Any application made under this title for the guar- 
anty of a loan to be used in purchasing any land, buildings, 
livestock, equipment, machinery, or implements, or in repair- 
ing, altering, or improving any buildings or equipment, to be 
used in farming operations conducted by the applicant, may 
7 eres by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs if he 

nds— 


(1) that the proceeds of such loan will be used in pay- 
ment for real or personal property purchased or to be 
purchased by the veteran, or for repairing, altering, or 
improving any buildings or equipment, to be used in bona 
fide farming operations conducted by him; 


(2) that such property will be useful in and reasonably 
necessary for efficiently conducting such operations; 

(3) that the ability and experience of the veteran, and 
the nature of the proposed farming operations to be -con- 
ducted by him, are such that there is a reasonable likelihood 
that such operations will be successful; and 

(4) that the purchase price paid or to be paid by the 
veteran for such property does not exceed,the reasonable 
normal value thereof as determined by proper appraisal. 


PURCHASE OF BUSINESS PROPERTY 


Sec. 503. Any application made under this title for the guar- 
anty of a loan to be used in purchasing any business, lan 
buildings, supplies, equipment, machinery, or tools, to be use 
by the applicant in pursuing a gainful occupation (other than 
farming) may be approved by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs if he finds— 


(1) that the proceeds of such loan will be used for pay- 
ment for real or personal property purchased or to be pur- 
chased by the veteran and used by nim in the bona fide 
pursuit of such gainful occupation; 


(2) that such property will be useful in and reasonably 
necessary for the efficient and successful pursuit of such 
occupation; 

(3) that the ability and experience of the veteran, and the 
conditions under which he proposes to pursue such occu- 
pation, are such that there is a reasonable likelihood that 
he will be successful in the pursuit of such occupation; and 

(4) that the purchase price paid or to be paid by the 
veteran for such property does not exceed the reasonable 
normal value thereof as determined by proper appraisal. 

Sec. 504. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
to promulgate such rules and regulations as are deemed neces- 
sary and appropriate for carrying out the provisions of this 
title, and may delegate to a subordinate employee authority 
to approve loans subject to the provisions of this title and the 
rules promulgated thereunder. 


Sec. 505. (a) The Administrator shall designate such agency 
or agencies, if any, as he finds equipped to determine whether 
the guaranty of loan should be approved under this title. In 
any case wherein a principal loan, for any of the purposes 
stated in section 501, . or 503, is approved by a Federal 
agency to be made or guaranteed or insured by it pursuant to 
applicable law and regulations, and the veteran is in need of a 
second loan to cover the remainder of the purchase price or 
cost, or a part thereof, the Administrator, subject otherwise to 
the provisions of this title, including the limitation of $2,000 on 
the total amount which may be guaranteed. may guarantee the 
full amount of the second loan: Provided, That such second 
loan shall not exceed 20 per centum of the purchase price or 
cost and that the rate of interest thereon shall not exceed that 
on the principal loan by more than 1 per centum: And provided 
further, That regulations to be promulgated jointly by the Ad- 
ministrator and the head of such agency may provide for 
servicing of both loans by such agency and for refinancing of 
the principal loan to include any unpaid portien of the sec- 
ondary loan with accrued interest, if any, after the curtail- 
ment thereon equals twice the amount of the secondary loan. 

(b) Any person who is found by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to be a veteran eligible for the benefits of this 
title. as provided in section 500 hereof, and who is found by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, by reason of his ability and ex- 
perience, including training as a vocational trainee, to be 
likely to carry out successfully undertakings required of him 
under a loan which may be made under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, shall be eligible for the benefits of such Act 
to the same extent as if be were a farm tenant. 
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FEW DAYS AGO, Lichty in his well-known 

comic strip “Grin and Bear It,” gave department 
stores a sly dig concerning their service to customers. 
The strip showed a couple accosting a tall well-dressed 
man standing in an aisle near the hosiery counter. Ob- 
viously, they thought he was an employee of the store. 
To their question, his reply given out of the corner of 
his mouth was, “No, I don’t work here—I just naturally 
look haughty and insolent.” 

The inference is clear. The public feels that it is 
being treated both indifferently and discourteously—and 
certainly we must admit that there has been a consider- 
able letdown, in most establishments, in the quality of 
service being rendered to customers. The existing arti- 
ficial shortages and the clamor to spend have concealed 
temporarily the basic truth of all business relationships ; 
namely, that the customer is the boss. 


This Month’s Illustrations» > 

Illustration No. 1, used by Chapples Limited Depart- 
ment Store, Fort William, Ontario, Canada, and signed 
by R. J. O'Hagan, Manager of Credit Sales, is an ex- 
cellent example of a final notification letter. The letter 
has a direct “you” approach, and the customer is told 
in a positive manner of the opportunities given him for 
settlement, which he has ignored. As a result, a defi- 
nite date for settlement is set and the reader is warned 
that legal action, which may prove embarrassing, will 
be taken unless he makes satisfactory arrangements by 
the given date. The last sentence is both courteous and 
impelling. 





Mr. O’Hagan writes that this letter is sometimes 
changed slightly to apply to a particular customer. It 
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is always sent registered and a return receipt requested. 
As for results, he says, “A substantial majority of cus- 
tomers make a satisfactory arrangement with our office. 


We usually allow them ten days to call in and see us.” 

Illustration No. 2, used by Davidsons Furniture Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and signed by P. J. Cook, Credit 
Manager, is a letter that was recently sent to 13,000 
customers who had favored the company with their busi- 
ness during the last two years. Both the letter and the 
Preferred Credit Card “were accepted by the customers 
with outstanding results,” writes Mr. Cook. 


He goes on to say, ‘““We received hundreds of ’phone 
calls from our customers just to say ‘thanks’ for the ex- 
pression of our appreciation of their business. To this 
is added the good-will feeling the customers have when 
they can hand their credit card to our Credit Depart- 
ment and arrange terms without the so-called ‘red tape.’ 
As this letter has proved actual results, we feel it may 
be of value to many of our fellow credit granters over 
the country. We definitely feel the treatment given. our 
customers today will pay big dividends when our shelves 
are full and our floors crowded with the quality and 
style of merchandise we all would like to have.” 

The Preferred Customer Credit Card has proved its 
worth in many fields as a credit promotion plan. It has 
been used successfully by department stores, by banking 
institutions, and by numerous other agencies that grant 
credit. The card not only speeds up the use of credit 
but is also an excellent customer “ego builder.” 

Illustration No. 3, used by the Campbell Coal Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia, and signed by E. P. Eggli, Credit 
Manager, is a letter of welcome to newcomers of good 
credit standing. Its use of the proverbial horseshoe com- 
bined with the opening sentence of good luck, is a friendly 
way of greeting the new householder, whose name is 
cleverly filled in at the end of the first typewritten line. 
A lester of this type is especially welcome to newcomers 
who are oftentimes strangers in a city, and consequently 
are thankful to receive information from a _ reputable 
firm. Mr. Eggli writes that they have obtained good 
results from this letter. 

Illustration No. 4, used by Peterson’s, The Woman’s 
Shop, Beverly Hills, California, and signed by Kathryn 
E. Peterson, President, is a letter whose tone is “happy” 
throughout; and it has a distinct message for out-of-town 
customers. In these days of gasoline rationing and 
crowded trains and busses, and the inconvenience of car- 
rying one’s own purchases, it is more than convenient to 
have Peterson’s become the personal shopper for the in- 
dividual customer. The tone of the letter throughout 
is a balance of business and friendliness, and it acts as an 
inducement for customers to use the service offered. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


By DR. M. R. NEIFELD 


ETAIL DISTRIBUTION is the most im- 

portant key to full employment in Whav’s 
Ahead, but very little serious planning is being 
done on how it can unlock the door to the re- 
quired volume of post war sales. Consumer 
credit will be vital to retail distribution when the 
boys come marching home, but no organized 
effort is being made to find out how vital. Every- 
where the emphasis in discussion and planning is 
on employment and jobs after the war, but very 
little on how the production is to be financed or 
how the distribution of the final goods into the 
hands of the consumer is to be financed. 

At Atlantic City a few weeks ago, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers organized a post war study 
group composed of representatives from industry, 
veterans, aviation, labor unions, and commercial bank- 
ing, but no spokesman for distribution or for consumer 
credit is included. 

In mid-April, Donald Nelson announced an Advisory 
Committee on Civilian Policy as a major policy group 
for WPB. Seven appointments representing labor, 
production, banking and the press were announced; one 
place is still reserved for agriculture and one for dis- 
tribution, but no place is reserved for consumer credit. 


Consumer Credit not Stressed 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has a department 
for retail distribution, but consumer credit is not 
stressed. In the annual sessions of the Boston Retail 
Distribution Conference, there never has been a speaker 
on financing distribution. Not one university course is 
now being given on consumer finance. Minor attention 
to retail distribution is paid by the United States De- 
partment of .Commerce, and none at all to consumer 
credit. 

Congress has some committees which have wrestled 
with the means to finance and encourage medium and 
small business, but no hearings have been held on why 
or how the consumer should be financed. The one 
official notice of consumer credit is by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but the purpose is administration of anti- 
inflation controls rather than how consumer credit can 
help sustain post war full employment. The only public 
awareness of the many-sided importance of finance for 
post war economic welfare is the discussion held 10 
days ago in Washington by the Academy of World 
Economics; but just one part of one session out of 6 
was on consumer finance. 

Internal bickerings and differences prevent those en- 
gaged in retail distribution and consumer credit from 
presenting a united front on the essential contribution 
that distribution and consumer credit must make to post 
war prosperity. Nowhere is there a voice to speak with 
authority for consumer finance. Yet, if goods do not 
move from the manufacturer to the wholesaler and re- 
tailer, and from the retail merchant to the consumer, 
there will be depression rather than prosperity. Even 
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you who are closest to distribution or to financing dis- 
tribution may not really appreciate how inadequate 
former standards are by which to measure the role you 
must play in post war prosperity. 

Let me try to sketch in broad outlines what’s ahead 
for distribution and consumer finance. 

Fifteen years ago, this country had a year of booming 
prosperity. Four years ago, after more than a decade of 
subnormal business, the nation was still suffering a severe 
degree of depression—although the national income was 
almost identical with the boom year. The answer to 
the riddle, ‘How Could the Same Income Make a Boom 
One Year and a Depression a Later Year?” is important 
for us because it will throw some light on What's Ahead. 


Growth of Wage Earners 

In 1940, about the same number of civilians were em- 
ployed as in the year 1929. In both years, the gross 
national product was close to $100,000,000,000—the 
highest in our national history up to that time. But in 
the eleven year interval between the prosperity of 1929 
and the depression of 1940, some 7 or 8 million potential 
workers had grown up to enter the labor force. Un- 
fortunately, the economy did not create 7 to 8 million 
jobs to match the growth in the ranks of the would-be 
wage earners. In 1929, anybody who wanted to work 
was on a payroll; in 1940, over 9 million were unem- 
ployed. 

There are many reasons for this hapless failure to 
expand the number of jobs in step with the growing 
population and labor force. Cartels, monopolies, trade 
restrictions, tariff barriers, depressing tax policies, labor 
strife, uneconomic price policies, and wasteful distribu- 
tion, had a part, but this is not the place to discuss these 
barriers to full employment. Among the possible causes, 
it will be sufficient merely to mention that efficiency in 
production increased more than 30% for the period. 
This increase in production efficiency enables factory 
workers, without any addition to their number, to turn 
out the goods for a much larger population. 

Some observers add the exploitation and exhaustion 
of natural resources as the compelling reason for the 
failure by our economy to furnish full employment. 
They assume that the economic development of this 
country has arrived at age, and that in a mature 
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economy, private enterprise never again can make jobs 
for all willing and able to work. This is a dismal con- 
clusion. It takes us back to the pessimistic economists, 
Malthus and Ricardo, with their doctrines of the per- 
petual tendency of population to outrun a starvation 
food supply and an iron law of wages to condemn the 
working class to a bare subsistence standard of living. 

A good deal of this modern theory of economic stagna- 
tion and chronic unemployment was brought to a head 
in the dark days of the depression when at one time 
there were over a dozen million unemployed. Today 
we have manpower shortages. Counting those in the 
armed forces there are over 66 million on payrolls. They 
produce almost as much for civilian use as the total 
production of any previous year and as much again for 
purely war purposes. For the first time in history the 
American productive system had a chance to go all out; 
and it has practically doubled its output. 

We cannot expect the post war period to furnish em- 
ployment for 66 million, nor is it necessary that it do so 
in the present size of our population. Under the forced 
draft of the war effort, millions are on payrolls today 
who as a rule belong in the home, at school, or on the 
retired list. Allowing for post war peace time armed 
forces of about 3 million, and allowing for a normal 
margin of 3 million in the process of changing jobs, or 
otherwise unemployed, a healthy economy will require 
business to provide 55 or 56 million jobs. At 40 hours a 
week that many jobs will produce a gross national 
product of more than $160,000,000,000 reckoned in 1942 
prices of more than $140,000,000,000 in 1940 prices. As 
you see, this is 40% to 60% above the $100,000,000,000 
of 1929 or 1940. 

The New Business Goat 


That much national income must be the business goal 
in What's Ahead. It will do no good to set business 
sights at lower levels. A few weeks ago General Motors 
announced that it had set aside reserves of $500,000,000 
to convert its plants to peace time production. Half-a- 
billion dollars is an enormous reserve for one company. 
It seems like an act of constructive business statesman- 
ship based on confident faith in the future. In choosing 
this particular amount for conversion reserves, General 
Motors was guided by an assumption that post war 
national income would be $100,000,000,000. You will 
remember that $100,000,000,000 was the best we did 
in pre-war, so the Motor company for its future was 
shooting at the best in our past. A few days after the 
announcement, Sidney Hillman, the labor leader, in a 
speech before a CIO meeting criticized General Motors. 
To assume a gross national product of $100,000,000,000 
is to accept depression as inevitable. And Sidney Hill- 
man is right. A gross national product of $100,000,- 
000,000 in 1940 gave us 9 million without jobs. A gross 
national product of $100,000,000,000 in 194x will give 
us 12 million or more without pay envelopes. 


The American people will be in no mood to accept 
passively such unemployment. It will call on the federal 
government to furnish what private enterprise fails to 
do. If American business is not prepared to furnish 
enough jobs for full employment, then the fiscal policy of 
deficit financing by the federal government to make jobs 
through public works will be firmly established and ex- 


tended. When government is the employer, there in- 
evitably follows centralization of authority, restrictions 
on private initiative, and loss of individual freedoms. 

I have already said that post war full employment in 
terms of 1942 prices calls for a gross national product 
of more than $160,000,000,000. To give you an idea 
of what such a national income will mean for you, 
I will now compare expenditures for consumer goods 
and services when national income is so high with similar 
expenditures for 1940. Consumer expenditures fall 
naturally into four groups; money spent on consumer 
services, outlays for consumer perishable goods, pur- 
chases of consumer semidurable or soft goods and acquisi- 
tion of consumer durable or hard goods. In 1940, 
$70,000,000,000 in round numbers was spent by con- 


sumers to buy these four groups of services and goods. 


Conditions of Full Employment 
Under conditions of full employment, $114,000,000,- 


000 of these goods will have to be sold to consumers, an 
increase of 63 per cent. Consumer services include 
housing, home maintenance, household utilities, personal 
care, transportation, recreation, medical care, and death 
expenses. These services are ordinarily not sold through 
your institutions. Dropping them from the totals leaves 
expenditures of $46,000,000,000 in 1940 for the 3 other 
groups of consumer goods and $78,000,000,000 under 
full employment, an increase of 70%. 

Consumer perishable goods include food, smokes, 
drugs, toilet preparations, printed matter, writing sup- 
plies, toys, sport supplies, household and auto fuels. 
Consumers bought $28.6 billion of these essentials in 
1940 and will have to buy $45.3 under full employ- 
ment, or 58% more. 

Clothing, footwear, personal and house furnishing, dry 
goods, replacement tires, tubes and passenger car acces- 
sories and replacement parts and other soft goods pur- 
chases by consumers will have to increase from $9.3 
billion to $16.1 billion. 

Hard goods include all those durable objects which 
have a useful life stretching over a number of years. 
Purchases of hard goods must increase from $8.3 billion 
to $16.9 billion. In these durable goods we have for the 
first time on a grand scale the production of consumer 
goods which have a relatively long consumption cycle. 
They are family capital goods which correspond in na- 
ture to the capital goods or assets, expenditures for which 
business considers as investment rather than as current 
expense. For the consumer they also represent an in- 
vestment rather than a current expense. The consumer 
who buys an electric refrigerator buys an accumulation 
or storehouse of refrigerator service to be drawn upon 
as needed over an extended period of time stretching some 
years into the future. In other words, these consumer 
durable goods have a relatively long consumption cycle. 
That is why consumer credit, which to some extent 
brings into balance the long consumption cycle with the 
consumer’s short earning cycle, has come to play so im- 
portant a part in financing the distribution of these goods, 
and that is why if there is to be more production of 
consumer durable goods in the future, there will have 
to be more use of consumer credit. 

In fact, if you look back over the year-by-year record 


(Turn to “What’s Ahead?” page 30.) 
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What 5 Doing in Washington? 























R. Preston Shealey, Washington Representative, N.R.C.A., Washington, D. C. 


HE ACTIVITIES of your Washington 

Representative during the past year have 
been numerous and varied, and a report of my 
work has been submitted to the Board of Directors 
of the Association. As I have received many 
questions about the garnishment bill, I will con- 
fine my remarks to that subject. 

Let’s go back and consider the garnishment 
situation as it was when the New York Conven- 
tion met in June, 1941. Prior to that there had 
been several garnishment bills introduced into 
Congress; one sponsored by the National Retail 
Grocers Association in 1921, and those sponsored 
by the National Retail Credit Association in 1927 
and 1928. Each bill met with disfavor. There- 
after we commenced a movement to obtain the 
same objective through uniform government reg- 
ulations compelling government employees to pay 
their debts under certain conditions. 

‘The first of these movements was in the Hoover ad- 
ministration, with a committee composed principally 
of chief clerks of government departments. These 
gentlemen debated and debated but could not agree on 
anything, and so no report was made to the White 
House. Then in 1935, under the present Admunistra- 
tion, the District of Columbia Commissioners organized 
a committee which made some progress. It drafted reg- 
ulations on the subject and, in February, 1936, trans- 
mitted them to the House for approval. We supported 
these drives for uniform regulations in both the present 
and previous administrations, but our efforts not having 
succeeded it became necessary to resort to legislation. 


Regulations of Government Departments 


The recital of these facts is of importance because 
in the debate on March 3 in the House of Representa- 
tives it was stressed again and again that the government 
departments have regulations concerning payment of 
debts of their employees and that H. R. 2985, the bill 
under debate, was not necessary. After the debate we 
made a canvass of the executive departments and some 
of the executive agencies as well, and asked them just 
what written regulations they have in force in the matter 
of debts of their employees. Two or three of the gov- 
ernment departments replied that they have written 
regulations on the subject but the rest of the depart- 
ments and agencies to whom the inquiries were directed 
indicated that they had in effect a more or less informal 
procedure consisting in referring the complaint to the 
employee and letting it go at that. 

In the case of the Department of Agriculture it ap- 
pears that an elaborate procedure to handle complaints 
of creditors has been set up, which might be termed a 
Court of Appeals, with the Secretary of Agriculture 
presiding in much the same capacity as a Chief Justice. 
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Think of it! Going through all that rigmarole to 
compel a government clerk in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to pay his debt when, if this bill should be enacted, 
the chances are the debt would have been paid by the 
clerk himself without any complaint by the creditor or 
under any compulsion whatsoever. Some of the depart- 
ments or agencies didn’t even reply to the letter. One 
in particular that did not reply and which has been most 
active in opposition to this measure, is the Department 
of Justice. 

Another of the arguments against the bill, in the 
House debate, was that it would set up a vast bureau 
and take a great deal of time of government employees 
to operate. A copy of the hearings of May 11-12, con- 
tains a simplications amendment to H. R. 2985 which 
will so simplify administration of the measure that very 
little time will be consumed. 

At the New York Convention in 1941, a Newark 
attorney said that we would never get a garnishment 
law. Let’s see how that forecast checks with the situa- 
tion today! In June, 1942, Representative Kefauver 
introduced a garnishment bill, H. R. 694. In June, 1943 
that bill was referred to a Sub-Committee of the House 
Judiciary Committee and hearings were held before that 
Sub-Committee in March, 1943. Thereafter, Repre- 
sentative Kefauver and I cooperated in revising the bill 
in the light of statements submitted at the hearings in 
March, the bill then being reintroduced in revised form 
as H. R. 2985, the bill which passed the House March 3, 
1944. It was only after a five-hour debate that the 
House passed the bill by a vote of 155 to 114, and at 
times that debate was bitter and the opposition strong. 
Many of those who heard that debate and have had an 
opportunity to ascertain what is going on behind the 
scenes, surmise that votes at the national election in 
November (this statement applying to both parties) 
may be a factor in the opposition to this bill. 

Hearings before a Sub-Committee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee were held on May 11 and 12. At these 
hearings, increased opposition was in evidence from the 
government clerks, labor unions and government depart- 
ments. ‘This is probably because the bill was never 
thought to have had a chance of passage. However, 
passage by the House and the strong support accorded 
by many members of the House in the debate seems to 
have upset the calculations of the opposition, and _ this 
probably accounts for its increasing tempo. 


Opposition of Labor Unions 


Also, it is plainly in evidence that labor unions are 
opposed not only to garnishment of the salaries of Fed- 
eral and State public employees, but also to employees 
of private industry as well. There are plain statements 
to this effect of representatives of the CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor to be found in the report 
of the hearings before the House and Senate Sub-Com- 
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mittees. The representative of the American Federation of Labor, Lewis 
G. Himes, its Legislative Representative, so stated at the Senate hearings. 
He also said that garnishment is so unpopular in Pennsylvania, the state 
in which he resides, that no attempts has been made by reputable merchants 
to have the Pennsylvania law of 1845 prohibiting garnishment repealed. 

Mr. Himes further stated that such business units which have been 
agitating the matter in the past are what we in the retail credit business 
term “gyp” houses. Most Pennsylvanians know better than that and as a 
matter of fact they know that leading stores in Pennsylvania, and par- 
ticularly Pittsburgh, had a garnishment bill introduced a number of years 
ago at Harrisburg and got it through the legislature only to have it vetoed 

* Governor John K. Tener. After Governor Tener’s administration, 
= bills were introduced but never got as far as the Governor for action. 
It is said by some that these measures were defeated not only because of 
opposition of labor unions, but also by the opposition of railroads. 

Since organized labor does not believe in the garnishment of the salaries 
and wages of employees of private industry to say nothing of public em- 
ployees, they have presented a challenge which, it seems to me, this and 
all other business organizations in the country, and the public as well, 
should meet and defeat. Existing Federal and State statutes provide the 
means for enforcing breaches of contracts, whether the creditor be a bank, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or a citizen. It seems only equitable 
that the same right to enforce broken contracts should be given to the retail 
merchant who has extended credit upon the sole basis of the wages or salary 
of his consumer debtor. Break this down and a serious blow is dealt to the 
economic structure of America. Strengthen this right and you are strength- 
ening the economic basis for the administration of consumer credit. 

What of the help that we have had from other organizations in getting 
this bill, hard fought as it is, to the point that it has reached? We have 
made strenuous attempts to get those business organizations, whose members 
are interested in consumer credit, to support this bill, but nearly all of them 
have failed to respond. However, the hearings will disclose that we have 
had some support from certain national business associations and from sev- 
eral important local groups as well, namely the National Retail Grocers 
Association and the Retail Research Institute of America. 


A Matter of Public Policy 


Toward the close of the hearings of May 12, the Chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Sub-Committee, Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, asked 
questions which seemed to imply that the opposition was not so much a 
question of favoritism for Federal employees but rather a matter of public 
policy. It was in answer to those questions of the Senator that I explained 
what had been done in the matter of the attempt to get adopted uniform 
regulations for debts of government employees and the failure to obtain 
such regulations. But there is more to the answer than that. In the past 
few years the. drift in many of the States has been to State statutes per- 
mitting the garnishment of the salaries of State employees. Of the forty- 
one states that permit it in whole or in part a third of them have been 
passed within the.]ast ten years, and within the last four or five years we 
have seen such laws enacted by the legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and last year, Ohio and. Missouri. 

Now, that is one indication of how people in the United States feel 
about the matter of garnishment of their own State employees. We also 
know that the Supreme Court of the United States, on February 12, 1940, 
in Federal Housing Administrator v. Burr, 309 U. S. 242, held that the 
employees of government-owned corporations were subject to garnishment 
of their salaries. The House of Representatives was informed in a letter 
from the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Hon. 
Charles B. Henderson, that garnishment since the date of the Burr decision 
has declined from 4.6 per cent per one hundred employees of that govern- 
ment agency in 1940, to less than one per cent per one hundred employees 
in 1943. 


(Turn to “Washington,” page 31.) 
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REDIT SALES in 1943 were about two per cent 

smaller than in 1942, according to the 1943 Retail 
Credit Survey conducted by the Federal Reserve System, 
and were almost 23 per cent below the peak in 1941. 
Instalment sales showed a further decline, about 14 per 
cent in 1943, from the low level of 1942. The dollar 
volume of credit sales in 1943, notwithstanding declines 
in recent years, was about the same as in 1939 and was 
well above any year in the middle or late 1930’s. As in 
the preceding year, the expansion in total sales in 1943 
was wholly one of cash business. 


TABLE 1, EstiMATED RETAIL SALES, BY TYPE OF 




















‘TRANSACTION 
Sales (In billions of dollars) Percentage of total sales 
Year Charge Instal- Charge | Instal- 
Total Cash account ment Cash | account| ment 
1939 42.0 27.2 9.9 4.9 65 23 12 
1940 46.4 29.9 10.7 5.8 64 23 13 
1941 55.6 36.4 12.4 6.8 66 22 12 
1942 57.8 42.7 12.3 2.8 74 21 5 
1943 63.3 48.5 12.4 2.4 77 19 4 





Note,—Estimates of total retail sales compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce. Sales by 
type of transaction are based on data from the Census of American Business 
for 1939, projected according to data from the Retail Credit Survey for sub- 
sequent years with appropriate allowances in cash sales to adjust for bias in 
the Survey sample. 


Retailer’s balance sheets at the end of 1943 reflected 
this growth of cash sales and the mounting difficulties 
in obtaining goods. Because of the large volume of cash 
sales and improved collections of customers’ accounts, 
retailers liquidated a large part of their bank indebted- 
ness and at the same time built up substantial cash bal- 
ances and reserves of marketable securities. Year-end 
statements show that retailers were substantial buyers 
of United States Government securities in the war loan 
drives. Consequently at the beginning of 1944 most 
retailers were in a highly liquid condition. Ratios of 
current assets to current liabilities were higher at the 
end of 1943 than a year earlier for almost all trade lines 
and for stores of every size. The principal exception 
was department stores, which showed about the same 
ratio on both dates. 


Viewed as a proportion of total retail sales in 1943, 
the volume of credit sales appears quite small, amounting 
to less than one-fourth of the total instead of one-third 
or more, as was the case in 1941 and earlier years. Cash 
sales thus have increased from less than two-thirds to 
more than three-fourths of total sales. This shift in 
proportion is particularly significant, since 1943 retail 
sales were larger than those of any previous year by a 
sizeable margin. Ordinarily, when total sales are large, 

Note.—This is the second Retail Credit Survey conducted by the Federal 
Reserve System. Data for the 1943 Survey were collected and district tabula- 
tions prepared by the twelve Federal Reserve Banks. The national tabulations 
and the analysis were prepared in the Division of Research and Statistics of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Prior to 1942 the 
Retail Credit Survey was conducted by the United States Department of 


mmerce but in that year it was transferred along with other consumer 
credit series to the Federal Reserve System. 


Copies of the 1943 Survey, containing separate data for sixteen trade lines, 
may be obtained on request from the Correspondence and Publications Section, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 
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credit transactions not only increase proportionately, 
but often more rapidly; that is, credit sales make up a 
larger part of the total in years of active trade than in 
those of shrinking volume. Estimates of cash and credit 
sales for the years 1939 to 1943, prepared from the 
data reported in the Retail Credit Survey, and their 
relations to total sales are shown in Table 1. 

The total dollar volume of credit sales in 1943 was 
actually quite high in view of various developments that 
are conducive to a decline in such sales. Income pay- 
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ments were at record levels and individual savings far 
above those of any previous year. Money in circulation 
increased at a rapid rate affording the foundation for a 
large cash sale volume. Consumers’ durable goods, 
which normally account for a sizeable fraction of the 
credit sales, were limited in supply by the allotment to 
war production of metals and other scarte materials. A 
large volume of charge-account sales was to be expected, 
since such credit is primarily a convenience to customers. 
Instalment sales were definitely low but, except for two 
circumstances, might have dropped further. In the first 
place, durable goods of wood, ceramic, and to some ex- 
tent substitute metals have appeared on the market in 
fair volume. Jewelry stores enjoyed by far the best 
sales year on record. Secondly, the spread of instalment 
selling to semidurable lines such as clothing, which was 
under way in the late 1930's, has continued although 
curbed somewhat by the war. The basic change in 
retail credit business has been not so much a reduction 
in initial credit transactions as a much faster settlement 
of the obligations created. This is true not only in 
retail trade but also in the consumer instalment loan 


field. 
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Tas_e 2. SALES BY TYPE OF TRANSACTION AND BY KIND OF BUSINESS 
. | Percentage change, 1942-1943 | Percentage of total sales. 1943 
ws : Number Ch i i 
Kind of business of — Total Cash pincers praca Cash Charge- Instal- 
enestitictond™ sales sales sales sales account ment 

EROOTEIEEE GENS Woncccennncnscesseccecce== Secenesccans 574 +14 +25 +3 -13 61 34 ‘ 5 
Dion's clething 60es0)..........- ewcesencceccecceccecsccccs 202 +11 +29 -6 -37 58 41 1 
Women’s specialty stores . onenenemameseees tn 191 +30 +49 +16 +30 48 50 2 
Men’s and women’s apparel stores...._..-..-._-------------- 116 +20 +51 a8 +14 54 42 4 
Shoe stores Ee ne 93 +23 +42 a 74 126 
Furniture stores ints leechs iin celiualalhastdipeenslniosie tinendaseiahinctindnategiasiaiiaaial 637 +3 +27 +2 -3 20 16 64 
<r ee ‘ 332 —42 -15 -38 -61 37 35 28 
Jewelry stores - OS ARR eee ee 187 +25 +56 +16 +2 46 24 0 
Lumber and building material dealers______.__..--.-------~-- 571 -15 +32 -20 -25 15 84 | | 
Heating and plumbing equipment dealers________. __ ------ 78 -12 -5 -12 -32 16 82 | 2 
NN ND oirtchitcctictacscigecenencdscotinetitininitnnsneceeadeindetaiel 283 -5 +7 -13 -39 49 49 2 
Automobile dealers a ee TE See ee 318 +8 +22 +2 -8 47 31 22 
Automobile tire and accessory stores nnsbbigenaaiioam 618 +28 +46 +25 ~9 40 51 9 
ee See ie, OE WE I io cc eniteiaaae 852 +7 +22 +1 —36 36 64 (*) 
Grocery stores - snsibiiachetdetvensnsiatiaianapebeantaannemniaaaaias wena 252 +18 +30 143 ‘ 61 139 | 
RR EE RR RE 151 +20 +31 419 “ 15 185 | 





























4Includes a negligible amount of instalment business. 
2Less than .5 of one per cent. 


Total retail sales in 1943 were up considerably in 
most lines of trade except those dealing principally in 
consumers’ durable goods. Here curtailed production 
and shortages of essential materials made it impossible 
to maintain sales at the 1942 level. Of these groups, 
household appliance stores and heating and construction 
material dealers were most seriously affected. The ex- 
ceptionally sharp decline in sales at household appliance 
stores in the reporting sample may be explained in part 


by the fact that a number of them are affiliated with~ 


utility companies which have not replaced their dwin- 
dling stocks of appliances with other lines of merchandise. 
Credit sales in all trades comprised a smaller percent- 
age of the 1943 total than in the preceding year, but 
their relative importance varies widely between trades. 
The percentage change from 1942 to 1943 for each type 
of sale and a percentage distribution of 1943 sales are 


shown in Table 2. 


At all types of retail stores the amount of credit 
outstanding was reduced much more rapidly than the 
volume of credit sales. By the end of 1943 consumers 
owed 45 per cent less on retail instalment accounts than 
a year earlier although instalment sales during the year 
were only 14 per cent below the 1942 level. More 
than two-thirds of the total decline in short-term con- 
sumer indebtedness during 1943, estimated at about one 
billion dollars, resulted from liquidation of instalment 
obligations arising from sale of commodities. ‘The dollar 
volume of charge-account sales in 1943 was somewhat 
above that of 1942 but year-end receivables were down 
slightly. 

Repayment of both instalment and charge accounts 
was more prompt in 1943 than at any time since meas- 
ures to accelerate collections were imposed. By the end 
of 1943 the average repayment period for charge ac- 
counts had been shortened to less than 50 days in nearly 
all lines and at grocery stores and milk dealers to around 
34 and 22 days respectively. Many apparel stores and 


construction material and equipment dealers, particularly 
the smaller ones, continued to collect their accounts more 
slowly than other kinds of business but the average 
repayment period was noticeably shorter than in the two 
preceding years. Instalment accounts were repaid on the 
average in considerably less than twelve months at most 
stores except those dealing principally in household appli- 
ances and building materials. One explanation for the 
slower rate of reduction in instalment accounts of these 
stores lies in the fact that some of them still held three- 
to five-year paper written before September 1941. 


Charge-Account Sales and Receivables 
Charge-account sales in 1943 showed very little 
change in total from the previous two years. Regulation 
of the period over which charge-account indebtedness 
for a number of listed articles should be liquidated, 
effective since the middle of 1942, probably contributed 
to some extent toward retarding the rate of expansion 
for charge-account sales in 1943, a year of large con- 
sumer purchasing power. Volume of sales of this type 
was somewhat greater in 1943 than in 1942 for most 
kinds of business, except those seriously affected by mer- 
chandise shortages or rationing, but the increases were 
small in comparison with those shown by cash sales. It 
is interesting to note that for automobile dealers and 
automobile tire and accessory stores, charge-account sales, 
which declined sharply in 1942, were in somewhat 
greater volume in 1943. This expansion was probably 
due to larger expenditures for services and repairs, 
gradual easing of priorities on automotive parts, and 
efforts of dealers to maintain sales volume by adding 
nonautomotive merchandise to customary lines. There 
was also a substantial increase in charge-account sales 
by milk dealers, representing an increase in total sales, 
most of which are on a charge basis. 
Charge accounts receivable at the end of 1943 were 
lower than on the corresponding date of 1942 except 
for those kinds of business which have been able to 
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TABLE 3. 


Crepit TRANSACTIONS 





Percentage change in 


Instalment paper sold 


























| accounts outstanding Average pone accounts as percentage of 
- ‘ during 1943 outstanding instalment sales 
Kind of business —~ | - 
Char | I , Charge I | r | 
arge nsta accounts nstalment 1943 1942 
accounts ment : 1 (in months)? | 
fe (in days) 
eee ees macues ois (*) 22 48 5 | 3.1 2.9 
Men’s clothing stores oes Sb binedaetsale -10 48 65 3 None sold 
Women’s specialty stores___._.______----2- deiieaicmaniaipide +13 +14 $8 0.2 | 0.2 
Men’s and women’s apparel stores ES Se 5 1 $7 6 None sold 
Shoe stores . Kibeeneceemenengerinls inmieaiae . ainainioiha 4-26 47 
| 
Furniture stores “ — wicsusthtniniapetintl -16 —30 48 9 2.4 | 2.5 
Household appliance stores Saecewesnemsencomses —41 | -67 48 23 3.4 | 16.0 
Jewelry stores shill Rheietcanteanayininse dxianiniloanifeeienenindianas +5 26 45 4 None sold 
Lumber and building material a niiettmaiaiodl -21 —49 51 1s 51.4 §1.2 
Heating and plumbing equipment dealers___._.._______------__ —33 —46 51 10 35.1 30.4 
Hardware stores cdihcntamoien doliannd 27 34 46 & 5.9 17.6 
Automobile dealers pinning ase Geen -7 44 37 5 50.0 §1.2 
Automobile tire and. accessory stores........--. nines ‘ +7 46 42 4 0.1 0.4 
Coal, fuel oil, and wood dealers.._._ - mon in (*) 72 40 6 14.7 9.3 
Grocery stores peinhananaanaianihninhasiioipmcnaeentiasamantberinaet eccerenngniieain 7 34 
ee ea ee eeeititinnsin 443 2? 
1Derived by formula: 360 (average of quarterly receivables — annual sales). 


2Derived by formula: 24 (average of quarterly receivables + 
3Less than .5 of one per cent. 


‘Includes a negligible amount of instalment business. 


maintain sufficient stocks to meet unusually heavy de- 
mands. Even in such trades as jewelry and women’s 
apparel, the increases in accounts outstanding were far 
less marked than those in credit sales, and in trades show- 
ing a reduction in volume of charge-account sales, ac- 
counts receivable declined more sharply. Charge accounts 
receivable in all lines have declined as a proportion of 
sales of this type and the average period over which 
charge accounts were collected was even shorter than in 
1942, though the length of time accounts were outstand- 
ing tended to level off during the latter part of 1943. 


Instalment Sales and Receivables 
Instalment sales in all kinds of business except 
jewelry and women’s apparel decreased in 1943. De- 
mand for men’s clothing was not so great as for women’s 
apparel, and many merchants became reluctant to sell 
on the customary instalment terms as more men were 
faced with immediate induction into the armed forces. 
Instalment sales at men’s clothing stores amounted to 
only about five-eighths of the volume in 1942. The 
declines shown by retailers in construction materials and 
electrical appliances were even greater than in the pre- 
ceding year when comprehensive restrictions had already 
been placed on production and sale of many of the lines 
customarily handled. Earlier and more drastic cuts had 
been made in manufacture of automobiles and automobile 
tires and accessories and since supplies of these com- 
modities in 1943 as in 1942 were extremely small, there 
was little further reduction in instalment sales. 

Since instalment accounts receivable were placed under 
regulation in September 1941 with requirements for 
specified down payment and a maximum liquidation 
period for the commodities usually comprising the bulk 
of consumer instalment purchases, there has been a 
drastic and continuous reduction in the amount outstand- 
ing on these accounts. Much of this reduction has 
stemmed from curtailed credit purchases of commodities 
such as new automobiles, refrigerators, and the major 
electrical appliances, which have been wartime casualties, 
but a substantial proportion may be attributed to some 
shift to cash buying and to more rapid liquidation of 
instalment indebtedness. 
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annual sales less 


paper sold)—t. 


An examination of percentage changes from 1942 to 
1943 for instalment sales and accounts receivable shows 
that the movements have been similar for most kinds of 
business but that the rate of decline has been much faster 
for receivables. In general, the reduction in accounts 
outstanding was largest for dealers in household appli- 
ances, hardware, lumber and building material, and heat- 
ing and plumbing equipment, many of which had for- 
merly extended credit for periods longer than the regula- 
tory maximum. A few dealers in these lines reported 
that the instalment credit carried on their books at the 
end of 1943 was quite heavily weighted with three- to 
five-year paper written prior to September 1941. Ac- 
counts outstanding at women’s specialty shops in 1943, 
as in 1942, were above the year-ago level but the 14 
per cent increase in instalment receivables was compara- 
tively small in view of the 30 per cent increase in their 
instalment sales. . 

Retailers’ practices in selling instalment paper have 
varied only slightly from 1942 to 1943 for most kinds 
of business. Practices in the past two years, however, 
differ greatly from those of prewar years when dealers in 
automobiles, household appliances, and other durable 
goods of high unit cost,sold the bulk of their instalment 
paper. Many dealers financed substantially all-of their 
instalment credit sales in 1943. Lumber and building 
material and autoinobile dealers sold approximately one- 
half of their paper while heating and plumbing equip- 
ment dealers disposed of somewhat more than one-third, 
about 5 per cent more than in 1942. Coal, fuel oil, and 
wood dealers also increased the proportion sold. In 1943 
household appliance’ and hardware stores sold a much 
smaller proportion of their instalment paper than in the 
preceding year. 


Cash Sales 


Cash sales, as shown in Table 2, increased sharply at 
all retail establishments except at dealers in household 
appliances and heating and plumbing equipment. The 
largest increases were reported by jewelry and apparel 
stores where sufficient merchandise was obtainable ta 
satisfy the increased demand of those individuals enjoy- 
ing larger than usual incomes. The basic factor that pro- 
duced a generally larger volume of cash sales was in- 
creased purchasing power. Individuals..were able to 
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TABLE 5. 


RATIO OF CURRENT ASSETS TO CURRENT LIABILITIES 





Size of individual concern (based on 1943 sales volume) 



































Kind of business Total? | Small? | Medium? Large 

1943 1942 1943 1942 | 1943) 1942 | 1943 1942 
Department stores ; 3.3 3.4 6.6 6.7 3.8 | 3.7 | 3.2 3.3 
Men’s clothing stores ae 4.2 3.2 7.3 4.5 4.8 3.1 4.3 5.1 
Women’s specialty stores | 3.0 3.1 5.2 4.2 3.8 3.4 2.9 3.2 
Men’s and women’s apparel stores 2.8 2.8 6.0 4.8 5.0 4.1 3.8 3.8 
EN SEED echansiinsietatnideuitiatentdiceiciidnddiowa seledibadtesail jntouns 4.8 3.8 5.8 3.8 5.7 3.8 4.1 44 
Furniture stores ane ee ee | 6.9 5.7 12.6 8.4 10.3 | 7.6 6.6 5.5 
Ee | 6.4 5.8 5.4 4.8 5.3 } 4.6 5.1 | 67 
I «i ae le end | A 5.4 5.9 3.8 6.2 | 5.6 4.7 | 9 
Lumber and building material dealers | 4.9 4.4 6.3 4.9 5.0 4.2 3.8 3.4 
Heating and plumbing equipment dealers 5.2 4.1 5.3 5.2 7.5 6.6 2.5 | 2.4 
BD SINE . dirrbategnantenintenisinhintiatsinietntinntctenied ie owen | 7.8 6.4 11.6 8.2 8.3 7.0 7.2 4.4 

| 
RI I ici sade cn icneipirmedetntinait a iiss | 3.4 2.3 4.1 2.6 4.1 2.7 2.8 | 1.9 
Automobile tire and accessory stores 3.9 3.6 8.7 8.2 5 6.0 7 3.6 
Coal, fuel oil, and wood dealers .....--- ea as | 2.1 1.9 3.9 2.6 3.4 2.9 1.7 1.8 
Oe eae eee Selena “ . | 3.7 2.9 8.4 6.4 5.2 3.4 5.4 4.6 
Se aaa ee ee ceepstinnnieninadidl ! 1.6 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.7 1.3 1.8 1.4 
‘Includes data from some firms not classified by size. 
*For basis of size classification, see footnote 1 on preceding page. 

increase their savings in 1943 and pay off debt even assets. Although inventories declined, they represented 


though spending about 6 billion dollars more in retail 
channels than in the preceding year. Part of the 
greater expenditure represented price advances and “trad- 
ing up,” but it is estimated by the Department of Com- 
merce that the physical volume of goods sold at retail 
increased. 
Balance Sheet Position 
Information obtained for the first time in the 1943 
Survey submitted by approximately 4,000 stores, indicates 
that retailers materially strengthened their current finan- 
cial position during 1943. Current indebtedness de- 
clined sharply as many merchants completely liquidated 
or substantially reduced their bank loans. A majority 
of retailers reported a marked expansion in cash and 
bank deposits and in holdings of marketable securities. 
Bank loans were substantially reduced by all lines of 


trade and a majority of the lines also curtailed other _ 


current liabilities. Those trades reporting increased in- 
debtedness in 1943 usually showed relatively larger in- 
creases in current assets. A study of individual trade 
lines reveals that retailers whose inventories and accounts 
receivable have declined most sharply tend to hold a 
larger proportion of their current assets in the form 
of marketable securities than do trade lines that have 
experienced less difficulty in maintaining stocks. 


TABLE 4. SELECTED BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


[Weighted total for sixteen kinds of business*] 





Percent- | Percentage of total 




















age current assets 
change 
Peak 1942-1943 1943 1942 
Current assets: " 
Cash and bank deposits +30 25 20 
Marketable securities +118 3 7 
Accounts receivable -17 19 24 
Inventories : | ~9 | 43 49 
Total | +5 100 | 100 
| 
Current liabilities: | 
Notes payable to banks —34 4 6 
Other current liabilities —3 24 26 
Total | 8 | 28 32 
Current ratio? +16 | 3.6 3.1 





1Reported figures for individual trade lines were weighted in accordance 


with the relative importance of the total business of each in 1943. 


2Ratio of current assets to current liabilities. 


Balance sheet data reported by the sixteen trades, as 
summarized in Table 4, show that cash and bank deposits 
at the end of 1943 comprised a larger proportion of 
total current assets than on the corresponding date of 
1942. Over the year-period marketable securities almost 
doubled in relative importance while accounts receivable 
declined from one-quarter to one-fifth of total current 


more than two-fifths of current assets at the year-end. 

Increases in liquid assets, combined with repayment 
of debts, resulted in considerably higher ratios of current 
assets to current liabilities for most kinds of retail busi- 
ness and for all size groups within each trade.’ Higher 
ratios, however, were more frequent among small and 
medium firms than for large establishments. Ratios for 
department stores, women’s specialty shops, and apparel 
stores showed only slight changes from 1942, presumably 
because these stores were more successful than other 
trades in maintaining inventories and, therefore, probably 
did not reduce their indebtedness to suppliers to the same 
extent as other retailers. 

Enlarged cash and security holdings are explained in 
large part by the gradual conversion of inventories and 
accounts receivable to liquid form. ‘This development 
was particularly noticeable in durable goods lines where 
replacement was especially difficult. It was least marked 
in women’s specialty and food stores, lines in which in- 
ventories increased. As a group, however, retailers en- 
tered 1944 in a very liquid condition. This favorable 
financial position will provide a firm basis for obtaining 
credit to build up depleted stocks, when additional sup- 
plies become available, and to finance essential capital 
expenditures in the postwar period. 

Inventories 

In view of the large volume of sales and reported 
shortages of goods, reductions in inventories were com- 
paratively small in most lines of trade. Changes in 
inventory position and rate of turnover for each kind of 

1Reporting firms are classified as small, medium, and large, on the basis of 


1943 annual sales volume. These classifications have different meanings for the 
various kinds of business. The size range for each is indicated below: 

















Kind of business Small Mediun Large 
Department stores Under 1,000 | 1,000 to 10.000 | 10,000 and over 
Men's clothing stores - r" 250 Oto 1,000} 1,000 “ es 
Women’s specialty stores - “7 250} 250to 1.000} 1,000 
Men’s and women’s apparel “s 250 | 250to 1,000] 1,000 

stores <ctsabal-aneiselitletiticly | 
Shoe stores ~~ . / " 100 100 to 500} 500 
Furniture stores —— “ 200 200 to 500; 00 
Household appliance stores x, 100 100to 250) 250 
eS ES - 100 100 to 500 | 500 
Lumber and building | material me 250 250 to 1,000/ 1,000 
dealers oaiiniahd a teatientniate | 
Heating and plumbing equip “i 50 S0to 250| 250 
CE: CGD. eiadincencone | 
Hardware stores rate - 100 | 100 to 500 500 
Automobile dealers _ ~~~ ay 250 250 to 500 | 500 
Automobile tire and accessory 2 50 50 to 100 | 100 
stores . | 
Coal, fuel oil. and wood deal - 100 100 to 500 | 500 
ers pina sa } 
Grocery stores ; _ 100 100 to 500 | 500 
Milk dealers “ 2501 250to 500! 500 
(Turn to “1943 Credit Survey,” page 31.) 
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Collection Scoreboard 


July. 1944 July. 1943 


DEPARTMENT STORES MEN’S CLOTHING 
(Open Accounts) STORES 


a> a oe oe er. Ce ee a, 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


(Installment Accounts) 


WOMEN’S’ SPECIAL 
STORES 


av 
144 


HI. | LO. | AV HI. | LO \ \ 


V HI. LO AY 
6/42 7/23.4148 61553 3 ‘ 578416149 6/52 1!471]49 
38. 2/27.1]51.7/56.0/44 0/54.3556'53 66 466066 


Baltimore, Md ~ y B157 8 66.2'5 29 2'417'208 


66 66 


| 
Birmingham, Ala 60 43/52 016 43:59 51316133 >. 6 
| 


Cedar Rapids. Ia 13 8184.5, 7¢ 610! 780;}37 33.4) 3 298 16 4 


Cineinnati, Ohio” 


Cleveland, Ohio” 


Columbus, Ohio 


Davenport. Ia.” 





Denver, Colo 

Des Moines. la 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif” 
Louisville, Ky 

Lynn, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York. N Y 
Oakland, Calif 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence. RI 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul. Minn 

Salt Lake City. Utah 
San Antonio. Texas 
San Francisco. Calif 
Santo Barbara, Calif 
Sioux City. Ia 
Springfield. Mass 
Toledo. Ohio 
Washington, D: C 
Worcester. Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Regina. Sask 
Vancouver. B.C | 16 2.018 100 6|75.5}¢ 49 6 | 3¢ 5}43 5 42.0 100 


Victoria, B.C 


























CH DIVISION NATIONAL RETAIL ¢ SSOCTATION 


©1944 figures not received at 


press time. 


EVERY MEMBER OF THIS ASSOCIATION 
should read the results of the 1943 Retail 
Credit Survey compiled by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System which 
begins on page 16 of this issue of The CREDIT 
WORLD. It appears that the sales experience 
of department stores in 1943 varied more 
among Federal Reserve Districts than by size 
of store. Shifts in population and concentra- 
tion of war industry contributed toward greater 
percentage gains in total sales in the South, 
Middle West and West than in other areas. 
Stores with an annual business of less than 
$10,000,000 reported more improvement in 1943 
sales volume than larger stores, but even the 
latter, sales were 11 per cent above those in 
1942. Small and medium-sized stores showed 
greater gains in both cash and charge account 


sales but larger declines in instalment trans- 
actions. Instalment business of department 
stores was in reduced volume in all size groups 
and in nearly all sections of the country. 
Charge accounts receivable at the end of 1943 
were about the same level as on the corre- 
sponding date of the preceding year, but the 
average amount outstanding during the year 
was considerably smaller than in 1942. The 
1943 Survey includes reports from nearly 5,500 
credit-granting stores and gives a reasonably 
accurate picture of the most important credit 
and financial developments in retail trade dur- 
ing the year. Copies containing separate data 
for the 16 trade lines may be obtained from 
the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington 25, D. C. 


Arthur H. Hert. 


THIRTY-FIVE KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 
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Map of Business Conditions 








THE RATE OF INDUSTRIAL and trade activity rose 
last month after a period of relative stability. In very few 
places have there been any significant signs of summer 
slackening. The total volume of business transactions is 
about 12 per cent higher than it was a year ago. The 
production of many types of civilian goods and retail trade 
have held up much better than was generally considered 
possible. Even after a large percentage of industry was 
devoted to war production the supplies of consumer pro- 
ductions turned out has been large. 

The LaSalle Map this month shows several changes 
which may indicate some of the shifts which may be ex- 
pected to become more prominent during the coming 
months. The trend is now toward somewhat greater 
changes in the East than in the West. 


Business in parts of New England is making a consider- 
ably better showing than it has for several months. In 
many cities the rate of production and the volume of busi- 
ness has increased over last year by much more than the 
national average. Business is very active in the area around 
New York City. 

The expansion of production in the industrial region 
around the Great Lakes is continuing but at a somewhat 
lower pace than it was during most of the last three years. 
The spread between the rate of business activity this year 
and that of last year is steadily becoming narrower and 
future expansion will probably be about the same as the 
national average. 

In the Southeast and in much of Texas, activity is being 
maintained at considerably above the national average. 
Growing conditions for the cotton crop, and other agricul- 
tural products have been quite favorable and relatively 
stable prices have kept up farm income. Another stimu- 
lating factor has been the large spending in connection 
with the military camps. 

In the Southwest, conditions are about the same as the 
national average. The outlook is for rising business 
volume, however, due to the unusually large winter wheat 
crop. 


The business situation in Canada has changed but little . 


in recent weeks but the trend in most places is still grad- 
ually upward. 











Flood Free Johnstown 


FREE AT LAST from the spectre of recurring floods 
that has overshadowed its progress since the town was 
founded in 1800, Johnstown, Pa., has entered into a 
new era with the completion of an $8,670,000 channel 
project by the Government, according to Ralph S. Robb, 
Manager, The Johnstown Credit Exchange, Inc. 


In celebration of the new status, the citizens have 
launched a six-month observance plan. Included in 
the special events of the celebration will be visits by 
State and federal government leaders, including Gov. 
Edward Martin, Hon. Harold Ickes, President Roose- 
velt, members of Congress and high-ranking Army 
officials. 

Johnstown’s flood control system, said by Army 
officials to be the largest and finest of 26 such enter- 
prises in various parts of the nation, was accomplished 
by widening and deepening the main artery, the Cone- 
maugh River and its two tributaries, the Stonycreek and 
Little Conemaugh Rivers. The banks of all three rivers 
were cut to a smooth slope, after the channels were 
dredged to bedrock and paved with heavy reinforced 
concrete. In the improved condition, the rivers will 
easily accommodate the maximum known floodtide in 
the Conemaugh Valley without overflowing their banks. 

Work on the project was begun in August, 1938, and 
completed in November, 1943. The theory of the 
Johnstown improvement is to speed the flow of flood 
waters through the city. Calculations of the Army 








Engineers were tested by model studies at the U. S. 
Waterways Experiment Station before actual construc- 
tion was commenced. 








year ago... 


Up 15 to 26% 
ZAUp 9 to 14% 
FJUp oto 8% 
National Average Up 12 % 
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® Industry Goes to War... 





shouldn’t we? The Almighty Dollar, that’s what peo- 
ple are grabbing for—and more dollars. So, what are 
you going to pay us? It’s got to be a good deal— 
more than. I’m making now, because this is a good job 
and I like to be with my family and my girl. How 
many hours are we going to be on duty? What? 
Twenty-four hours a day, subject to call! Just nuts, to 
that idea, and to you too. Whaddayamean? 24 hours 
a day? Eight hours is all we fight! That’s our rules, 
our by-laws. Never mind what the enemy does to us 
in the meantime. We're going to fight just eight hours 
a day! You can’t take away our rights! And a half- 

Don’t forget that—half an 





hour of that for lunch, too. 
hour for lunch. Seven and one-half hours is all we really 
will fight. 

“Oh Yes, we want a recess period, morning and after- 
noon, and a 5-minute wash-up period, before we clock 
out, and I’m telling you now, if we don’t get it we'll 
throw down our arms! Let me see—what else do we 
want? Oh, we want some music played over the loud- 
speakers on every battlefield because, you know, you 
must ‘keep up our morale.’” 





Horrors of War 

Why! This boy is there, thousands of miles away 
from the arms of his wife or sweetheart, and the play of 
little children; his education, not only interruped, but 
one of the great tragedies of this war is that the young 
ones will come back and have no college education at 
all. It will be too late for that. The procession will 
have passed them by. 

He’s there in filthy foxholes and jungles, the scorch- 
ing heat in the desert, freezing nights, up to his knees in 
mud in Italy, or in lonesome boredom in Panama, Ice- 
land, Greenland, Alaska, and many other places where 
there is no action, and he isn’t organizing a bunch of 
rebellious soldiers, throwing down their arms refusing 
to fight, demanding “foxhole-to-foxhole pay.” And for 
how much? Well, you know, most of you, and most 
of them—$50 a month, and board and room. What 
kind of a room? <A wet and dripping sky and many 
times, cold rations for board! 





And because he is only a boy—it hasn’t been long 
since some of you fathers took him by a little sweaty, 
grubby hand and led him into a drug store for an ice 
cream cone or used him for an excuse to go to the 
circus, yourself—because he’s only a boy, every day he’s 
thinking about home. He’s thinking of that  thrill- 
packed moment, when this fearful thing will be over, 
and he’ll get off the train at his home town, look through 
the crowd and finally say, “Hello there, Dad, you old 
rascal! How are you?” and “Hello Mom. Gee, you 
look swell!,” and gather his wife or sweetheart to him 
and go home, arm in arm, for an American fried chicken 
dinner, where at last they can learn where he’s been, for 
Heaven’s Sakes, hear of his experiences, and be a little 
excited over him and proud of him, and his mother fuss 
over him and fix the things he likes to eat. 

Every day and every night, he’s thinking about home 
and the people there—and what he’s going to do, too, 
when he gets back. Well, that was five minutes ago, 
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when I first started talking about him. And now— 
right now—while you've been listening and I’ve been 
talking—he’s dead! Right now, he is! 

Do you understand what I am talking about? This is 
no radio script, no movie scenario. While you’ve been 
sitting there so comfortably, he died. His body is torn 
to pieces by a shell until you won’t be able to find any 
of it at all; burning to a blackened crisp in the crash 
of a plane and in just a few seconds now, he'll be a 
piece of carbon; some Jap has stuck a bayonet through 
his lungs and bloody, bubbly froth is pouring out of his 
mouth onto the ground; or he’s drowning a cold and 
lonesome death and his body will end up in the belly 
of a shark. 

And there’s something still worse. You read of it in 
no dispatches. There will be no newspaper stories. You 
only learn of it in hospitals. 

Loss of life is common enough and already, our killed 
and missing are double that of the other World War. 
Loss of eyesight and arms and legs becomes common- 
place and the systemic shock of wounds, but there’s some- 
thing still more horrible. 

You’ve heard of land mines in this war, haven’t you? 
They are a peculiarly fiendish and effective contrivance 
of the Germans and we will fight our way over millions 
of them after our invasion army has landed in Europe. 
When you drive over them or step on them, they blow 
upward with tremendous force. Legs are shattered, of 
course, but more than that! 

Tell me, how can American women think and weep 
and complain, in terms of Nylons—try to beat the rules 
by dealing with black markets—how can businessmen 
think in terms of profits on contracts and endless post- 
war planning, when there will be no postwar until this 
struggle is won? How can farmers think in terms of 
prices for products and selfish leaders, in terms of over- 
time pay and union rights and jurisdiction, when al- 
ready, there are hundreds (and, there will be thousands 
before we are through) of the finest, young American 
boys, lying there in hospitals, not only in physical, but in 
mental agony, unable ever, to be lovers—or husbands— 
or fathers! Unable even to be men! What kind of a 
price is that, for a fine young, virile American boy, who 
may never yet have known the love of a woman? 


War Is Real and Bitter 
And if you could be there where he is—right now—not 
here in perfect comfort, but there, where he is—look 
down at him and, before your eyes, see that one boy 
die and witness his agony before death releases him from 
it; then be in the home of his father and mother a few 
weeks later when they get the news from the War 
Department—see the happiness of another American 
Home forever collapse and hear the sobs of another 
broken-hearted Gold Star Mother—by the Eternal God! 
You’d know where war was real, and bitter, and _ per- 
sonal, and for nothing he got out of it! Nothing he 
asked for—and he didn’t bargain with his country for 
his services! 
You know, we have developed a somewhat superficial 
idea of patriotism the past twenty-five years. It isn’t 
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enough to stand up when they play the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” applaud the flag in a newsreel, or repeat the 
Pledge of Allegiance at a luncheon club. That is all 
nice, but it isn’t enough. It isn’t nearly enough. 

Patriotism now means pain, and sacrifices—and sacri- 
fice for everyone, too, not just for those who fight or for 
part of our people at home—but for everyone! In- 
cidentally, that is a word we know how to say. We 
understand it when we hear it over the radio but we do 
not yet know the meaning of it, and if you forget cvery- 
thing that I say today, do not go out of this room, for- 
getting this—that in so doing we must not confuse 
inconvenience with sacrifice! They are not the same 
thing at all! 

Inconvenience is all that any of us have sustained up 
to now. Patriotism means bloodshed and heartache. 
We must dismiss from our minds, any thought at all 
of what we might hope to get and think only in terms 
of what we can give and do, to the very full limit of 
our doing, and, more than any of us have yet done. 

We made another fundamental mistake at the begin- 
ning of this war. We thought it would be like the last 
one. I can understand that. The last war was the 
only one we knew anything about so we thought this 
one would be like that, fought by armies and navies ’way 
off somewhere, and we'd cheer ’em on and have some 
bond rallies and it would be over with, you know, in a 
few months! 

But in the meantime, in the mind of the farmer— 
“Oh, Oh! $2.20 a bushel for wheat again!” In the 
minds of labor leaders came the thought, “Now we 
can charge premium pay for every hour we serve over- 


time!” 


In the minds of many businessmen—and don’t 
mistake me—there are evil and selfish and greedy busi- 
nessmen, too, and there were a lot of profiteers in the 
other World War, and a profiteer is just a racketeer with 
a Country Club address—in the minds of many business- 
men, came the thought, “Well, we made money out of 
the last war. Maybe we can make some money out of 
this one, too.” 


Faults of Business Men Today 


The only reason I do not talk so much about the faults 
of business and businessmen today is that the income 
tax laws and all sorts of regulations, restrictions and 
penalties, came along and he has paid the price for his 
mistakes and has to be good, whether he wants to be 
or not. 

Well, this war is not like the last one. It isn’t any- 
thing at all like the last one. It’s already lasted many 
months longer and we’ve just begun to fight. 

This is a war of an indulgent, luxury-loving, softened, 
unprepared—mentally and physically—America, against 
a lean, hard, fit, well trained and, never doubt this 
either, while weakened and worried, taking fearful pun- 
ishment, knowing certainly that she cannot win and soon 
to be invaded, nevertheless, a still powerful Germany 
as long as she has the will to fight; and, as far as the 
overall military situation is con cerned in the Pacific 
(I shall try to make it plain to you in the few minutes 
we have to study it), against an, up-to now, confident 


Japan, conqueror not only of most of Asia, but of a vast, 
new and enveloping Empire that Ambassador Grew, 
who knows Japan as no other American knows it, tells 
us is “potentially stronger than Germany, or Russia, or, 
the British Empire, or the United States.” 

And, in what I say to you in the next few minutes, 
I don’t want to be misunderstood. I’m no pessimist. 
I’m just a realist. I want to know just what I’m tack- 
ling and don’t like to fool myself with headlines that tell 
only part of the story. I wouldn’t take out of your 
minds and hearts, any of the hope and courage that 
came with the victory of Guadalcanal, the landing in 
Africa and Sicily, the present offensive of Italy, the 
recovering of the Solomons, parts of New Guinea and 
the great invasion soon to come. I might restrain that 
optimism until a mere hopeful beginning has actually 
become a successful finish! 


The Great Battles Lie Ahead 


General Marshall has told us, “The great battles lie 
ahead and we have yet to be tried in the crucible of 
heavy casualties.” 


And may I remind you of this, too, that when the 
obvious comes in sight, we are likely to think that it’s 
at hand. In the Civil War, the Battle of Gettysburg 
clearly showed what the end would be—a victory for 
the North—but there were more lives lost and more 
blood shed, after Gettysburg, than before. 

It is a little like our experience out in the western 
part of the country—those who have been in the 
mountain regions, you know—where the distances are so 
deceiving. Well, you drive up over a hill and there 
before you is a great mountain in all of its majesty, 
crowned with a diadem of snow, and it looks like a short 
morning’s walk over to it—three or four miles. And 
actually, it’s a week’s hard journey on foot and in be- 
tween, there are gullies, and rocks, and underbrush that 
tears, and streams to cross, and you reach it exhausted 
and with bleeding feet. 





Well, the mountain is “Victory.” It’s in sight all 
right. We see it. It’s clear. It’s sure. But the 
Journey has yet to be made. Our feet must still bleed! 

The late Secretary Knox said it better and shorter 
than anyone: 


“Nothing is worse for ultimate victory than to 
promote the idea that the end of the war is near, 
at every minor success we have. It’s true that 
things look better than they have, but just look 
at the Pacific—the amount we've taken and the 
amount we still have to take!” 


And that’s what I want to give you a look at now— 
both mentally and physically—mentally, first. We have 
consistently underrated and failed to understand Japan. 

First of all, we didn’t believe that she would ever 
strike this country but—she did. We didn’t think she’d 
take the Philippines, and Corregidor was hailed as the 
“Gibraltar of the Pacific’—but she did! 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Louisiana State Association Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Louisiana Retail Credit 
Association, held in Alexandria, Louisiana, June 11, the 
following officers and directors were elected to serve for 
one year: President, C. A. Parks, Shreveport, La.; First 
Vice-President, E. Jack Selig, E: Jack Selig, Inc., Mon- 
roe, La.; Second Vice-President, Wm. Decker, Retail 
Merchants Cr. Assn., Baton Rouge, La.; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Julie Beer, Louisiana Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans, La. Directors: Armand J. 
Rodehorst, Gately Marble & Granite Works, New Or- 
leans, La.; Evans Roberts, Welsh & Levy Clo. Co., Ltd., 
Baton Rouge, La.; and P. A. Howell, Hemenway- 
Johnson Furn. Co., Shreveport, La. 


Effective Mailing Pieces 


The Associated Credit Bureaus of California have pre- 
pared four mailing pieces for their 87 Credit Association 
members which have been very effective. The titles of 
these pieces are: They Have Come Thru... They Will 
Come Thru! Chalk Print of Tomorrow! Let’s Give 
Them a Hand, and Keep My Charge Account Open! 
which is illustrated below. All of these pieces have the 
same cover design and are known as the In Which We 
Serve series. Space is provided for the imprint of the 
member bureaus. The one illustrated is from the Los 
Angeles Association. On the reverse side of each piece 
are listed the names of all the Bureaus in the California 
Association. At the present time, five more are being 
prepared for the balance of the year. The new ones 
will have their own cover design. 





F. A. Whitten 


F. A. Whitten, 67, died at his home in Niangua, Mo., 
on August 13, following a six-month illness. He was 
credit manager of John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City, 
from 1919 until 1942. At the time of his retirement in 
that year, he was the oldest credit man in the number 
of years of service in Oklahoma. He was one of the 
founders of the Retail Credit Association of Oklahoma 
City. He is survived by his wife, a daughter and a 
granddaughter. 


Francis N. Warwick 


Francis N. Warwick, for the past 20 years Credit 
Manager of Miller’s Store Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
died August 10. He was a member of the National 
Association for many years, and a staunch and loyal sup- 
porter of the Retail Credit Association of Knoxville of 
which he served two terms as President and was a Di- 
rector at the time of his death. He was Chairman of 
the Postwar Planning Committee of the N.R.C.A. 
for Knoxville. 








Position Wanted 











Crepit DEPARTMENT OR BUREAU MANAGEMENT. 
Progressive executive-attorney with 15 years’ experience 
in retail credits-collections. Interested in connection 
where initiative, resourcefulness and good judgment can 
be fully utilized. Draft exempt. Address Box 471, 
Crepit Wor Lp. 


SAARI 


‘ ‘ 


My Charge Account Open! 


plans for the America in which I want to live. | have been 
thinking about the little wife who has been wasting for me 
the things chat | will want to do for her:and that. 
cozy apartment we planned to furnish in chat better world 
for which I am fighting These ate the things char keep us 
fellows fighting... when the going gets tough... and 


I know there is little glory in the work you Credét- 
mon are doing back home. But you and the friendly 
folks who served me before I left the States are passing an 
ammunition of another kind 

Keep passing it the way | remember it just the way 
I see it now .. . until I come back! 


zee 


Im spite of the severe handicaps in this war our Credit- 
men and local Credit Bureaus are domg a bome front, 
war winning job. We salute them! 
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T weary be conding ane dees after chis war is over 
| graduated from Officers Training School received my 
commission and got married in this uniform. The day | 
Opened my charge account and putchased this outfit . .. little 
did I know, Mr. Creditmam, what that experience was going 
0 mean to me ~ in after years. You see... out here... in 
0 man’s land .. during those lonesome hours berween 
battles...a fellow gets to thinking! Around this uniform and 
that charge account | have been spinning my hopes and 
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THE ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS 
of Califprnia, Inc. 


(COMPETING 87 CRIOT AssOCLATONS As UTES: 


Lecal Affiliation 
Retail Merchants Credit Asse. of Les Angeles 
417 South Hill Sereer 
Phone Trinity 7471 
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Nashville, Tennessee 
Officers and directors of the Nashville Retail Credit 


Association for the ensuing year are: President, Ivan 
Brown, Commerce Union Bank; First Vice-President, 
Rhue Roberts, Bell’s Bootery; Second Vice-President 
Miss Foy Dell Calhoun, Ambrose Printing Co.; Treas- 
urer, Henry Lampley, High Locust Inn; Secretary, J. J. 
McCormick, Nashville Retail Credit Bureau; Assistant 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Lemmer, Nashville Retail Credit 
Bureau; and Assistant Secretary, R. E. Buckingham, 
Nashville Retail Credit Bureau. Directors: Hugh 
Reagan, Cain Sloan Co.; J. E. Wells, Jr., H. J. Grimes 
Co.; P. G. Wright, W. L. Hailey Co.; Mrs. Frances 
Teter, Clark Hardware Co.; Miss Marjorie Odom, 
Anthony Pure Milk Co.; W. E. Wilkerson, American 
National Bank; Harvey King, Tennessee Adjustment 
Service; Mrs. Violet Eubanks, Gilbert’s; Miss Katherine 
Anderson, Geny’s Florist Co.; and Herbert Aldred, 
Nashville Trust Co. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The newly elected officers and directors of the Retail 
Merchants Credit Association, Inc., of Baton Rouge, 
are: President, Lawrence Mann, Standard Motor Car 
Co.; Vice-President, R. J. Abbott, Darling Lumber Co. ; 
Treasurer, E. A. Sowar, Louisiana National Bank; 
and Secretary, Wm. Decker, Retail Merchants Credit 
Assn. Inc. Directors: Evans L. Roberts, Welsh & 
Levy Clo. Co.; F. J. Bahlinger, Kornmeyer Furn. Co.; 
A. W. Causey, I. M. Causey & Co.; I. L. Morris, Com- © 
mercial Securities Co.; J. M. Shanahan, Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; L. Selig, Rosenfield Dry 
Goods Co.; St. George Hines, Peerless Cleaners & 
Dyers; L. J. Persac, City National Bank; Miss Marion 
O. Brooks, Belisle’s; H. F. Pretorius, C. H. Hebert & 
Co.; M. A. Tynes, Bates & Thigpen; W. B. Quine, 
Tire Service & Auto Service Station; Walker Y. Pettit, 
Lobdell Hardware Co.; and Mrs. Henry Stone, Gordon 
Jewelers. 


Seattle, Washington 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Seattle, are: President, Harold Blancher, 
Seattle Trust & Savings Bank; Vice-President, Donald 
Minnock, Continental Inc.; Treasurer, Richard Wright, 
Seattle First National Bank; and Secretary, Mrs. 
Caroline Condon, Ben Franklin Elec. Co. Directors: 
Ed. Anderson, Shell Oil Co.; Vance Tjossem, Pioneer 
Sand & Gravel Co.; L. A. Buzard, Frederick & Nelson; 


and Vern Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


The Associated Retail Credit Grantors of Omaha 
recently elected officers as follows: President, Jack 
Rhoades, Omaha National Bank; Vice-President, Al. 
Johns, Omaha Printing Co.; Secretary-Treasurer, Allan 
Hupp, Associated Retail Credit Bureau; and Assistant 
Secretary, Earl Higgins, Credit Bureau. 
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July. 1944 vs. July. 1943 


OLLECTIONS DECREASED .8 per cent dur- 
ing July; credit sales decreased 1.4 per cent; and 
total sales increased 6.3 per cent, in 36 cities reporting in 
the United States and Canada as compared with July, 
1943. This is the first month since January, 1939 that 
collections have shown a decrease. Credit sales were off 
because of increased cash business which resulted in 
higher total sales for 28 of the 36 cities reporting. 
Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 
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Highlights for July 


36 Cities reporting. 
9,848 Retail stores represented. 
COLLECTIONS 
22 Cities reported decreases. 
.8% Was the average decrease for all cities. 
Was the greatest decrease (Bryan, Texas). 
4 Cities reported no change. 


10 Cities reported increases. 


Was the greatest increase (Fort Worth, 
Texas). 


CREDIT SALES 
28 Cities reported decreases. 


1.4% Was the average decrease for all cities. 
17.6% Was the greatest decrease (Dallas, Texas). 


1 City reported no change (Ada, Okla.). 
7 Cities reported increases. 
—— the greatest increase (Cedar Rapids, 
a.) 
TOTAL SALES 
28 Cities reported increases. 
Was the average increase for all cities. 
Was the greatest increase (Corpus Christi, 
Texas). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
6 Cities reported decreases. 
12.9% Was the greatest decrease (Bryan, Texas). 
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The Problem 


In our city, we have a general understanding 
among the larger store members of the Credit 
Bureau, as to what organizations and under what 
circumstances we grant a discount. As I under- 
stand it, under OPA ruling, if a certain discount 
has been granted to an organization before, it can- 
not be taken away from them now as it would in 
effect mean an increase in price. However, our 
store, as well as a number of others, has been be- 
sieged with requests for discount from various 
types of new civic and patriotic organizations. 

What is the general reaction of stores through- 
out the country with reference to the numerous 
requests from these new erganizations for dis- 
count? Do the stores feel that they should be 
strict with reference to these matters, or is the 
reaction the opposite, one of liberality? 


How Members Replied 


San Francisco, Calif.: Over twenty years ago 
the retail stores of San Francisco decided to abolish all 
discounts entirely. Prior to that time the situation was 
bad. Dressmakers, clergymen, stage artists, Army and 
Navy posts and commissaries; in fact anyone who made 
a claim for discount received it. The stores have lived 
up to their agreement, and now no organization or in- 


dividual except bona fide employees on the payroll receive 
a discount. 


a 2 


Los Angeles, Calif.: We are allowing no dis- 
count at the present time other than the ten per cent 
discount in accordance with our usual procedure dur- 
ing the past and prior to Pearl Harbor. We have had 
some requests from civic and patriotic groups, but they 
have been refused and there has been no deviation in 
our general practice. A ten per cent discount is allowed 
to employees and groups or organizations, such as mov- 
ing picture studios, hotels and apartment houses, and 
charitable organizations which qualify. Other than our 
employees, no discount is given to any individuals such 
as dressmakers, ecclesiastics, ministers, etc. 

2 9 

Denver, Colo.: The only discount we allow is 

for hotels, railroads, apartment houses, churches and 
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army camps. Our records do not indicate that we have 
been asked to allow a discount to various civic and 
patriotic organizations. 

x *k * 

Washington, D. C.: Some years ago the discount 
proposition got to a point where it was abused to such 
an extent that the merchants got together and elimi- 
nated all discounts except to their employees. We 
believe the exception to this rule is stores which give 
a discount to Army and Navy personnel. Our store 
makes no exception to the rule and allows a discount 
to none other than employees. 


cfm? 

Chicago, Ill.: We have discouraged discounts 
wherever possible and have only a few left on our 
discount list. This is confined to an extremely small 
number of dressmakers, furriers, tailors, etc. In our 
Hotel and Contract Department we also give dis- 
counts to certain institutions, churches, interior dec- 
orators, etc. Our policy also has been that we do 
not refuse to give discount to those who received it 
at the time the price regulations became effective. On 
the other hand, we have refused to grant discount to 
new people requesting it except in cases where we can 
not gracefully get out,of it. Most of the large Chicago 
stores are following the same policy as we have all been 
trying to find some way of eliminating the discount 
nuisance entirely. 

x *k * 

Des Moines, lowa: Several years ago, we dis- 
continued the granting of a discount to any organiza- 
tion. Because of the demand several years ago for 
discounts, the store took the stand that no discounts 
would be given other than to employees. 

xk *® 

Baltimore, Md.: Discounts are allowed by mem- 
ber stores of the Retail Merchants Association to such 
organizations that have made application to a committee 
formed for the purpose of granting discounts which 
committee works under the Association. In general, 
discount is allowed only to organizations that are 
charitable or educational and operate without profit. 
They do, incidentally, include hospitals. Requests for 
discounts have not become more numerous and we have 
not become more liberal nor more strict in our policy, 
but still follow along the lines outlined. 
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St. Louis, Mo.: Years ago, many of the down- 
town stores issued separate discount cards to dress- 
makers, ministers, priests, churches, charitable organiza- 
tions, semi-charitable organizations, many noncharitable 
organizations, as well as numerous individuals. The 
discount privilege became so badly abused it was decided 
by the merchants, several years ago, to discontinue all 
discounts except to strictly charitable institutions, and 
dressmakers for dress materials only. The stores then 
discontinued the distribution of discount cards and ar- 
ranged with the Associated Retailers to issue a card to 
be honored by each store listed on the reverse side. An 
investigation is made before this card is issued. If a 
discount is applied for without an authorized card, the 
matter is referred to the Credit Department who either 
decline or notify the Associated Retailers to investigate 
and forward a card in the event they are entitled to one. 
The discount allowed is ten per cent. 

x * * 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Discounts are allowed to our 
employees only. It is not our policy to give discounts 
to any organizations, patriotic or otherwise. 

xk * 

New York, N. Y.: We do not give discounts of 

any kind except to employees of the store. 
2: f= @ 

Cincinnati, Ohio: We do not give a discount to 
anyone except store employees. This is a city-wide 
agreement and we have no trouble. 

x *k * 

Portland, Ore.: Several years ago, the larger 
stores in Portland agreed to discontinue discounts en- 
tirely. This included apartment houses, hotels, other 
stores, and organizations of all kinds. At first we had 
a number of requests but the policy of no discounts 
soon became common knowledge and now we rarely 
receive a request. Just after the “no discount”’ policy was 
put into effect we, and most of the other stores, estab- 
lished wholesale departments. This was to take care 
of the larger buyers who were justly entitled to a 
wholesale price, but this also was discontinued in about 
1938. 

x * * 


Philadelphia, Penn.: In March, 1943, we de- 
cided that we would discontinue accepting new accounts, 
which heretofore had not done business with us, on a 
discount basis. It had been our practice in the past 
to allow a 10 per cent discount to religious and 
charitable institutions, not, however, to members of 
the clergy for their individual needs, but for merchandise 
which was bought for the use of and by a charitable 
institution. To those institutions with which we had 
done business up to that time, we continued the discount 
privilege but discouraged new accounts on that basis 
and told each customer of our position, that we could 
not afford to continue to open new accounts and allow 
discount, because of the shortages of merchandise. The 
allowance of discount for cash to those who were entitled 
to discount, was also discontinued. Discount was not 
allowed to patriotic or civic organizations. 

xk & 

Milwaukee, Wisc.: We offer special prices to 
charitable and philanthropic organizations. This has 
been our policy for some time. 


Boston, Mass.: Several years ago we discontinued 
taking all new discount accounts of any type, with the 
exception of employees, stockholders and dressmakers 
(who had registered with our Retail Trade Board). 
Previous to that we had given discount on request to 
rooming houses, hotels, charitable institutions, clerics, 
rectories and churches. At that time, we also had so- 
called “dealers” accounts to whom discount was given. 
Because of the OPA ruling, we continue to allow this 
discount on all accounts prior to March, 1942. The 
tendency in Boston is to cut down wherever possible on 
discounts. Practically every store is refusing to open 
new discount accounts, although the discount privilege 
on established accounts is being generally honored. 


x *k 


Minneapolis, Minn.: We do not have the prob- 
lem of discounts, because it is nonexistent except for 
store employees. At one time discounts were allowed 
to, clergymen, churches, charity organizations, dress- 
makers, tailors, hotels, apartment houses, retailers, whole- 
salers, purchasing agents, etc. Most of the stores here 


have likewise banned nearly all discounts. 


xk 


Kansas City, Mo.: ‘The stores in this city that 
are members of the Merchants Association are all in 
agreement that they will give discounts to no other than 
their own employees. Years ago most of them were 
granting discounts to so many people that they decided 
to get out from under this unnecessary burden on their 
business. Our stores are not contemplating changing 
their “no discount” rules. 


| 
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Special Combination Offer 


THE LAYMAN’S HANDBOOK OF 


REGULATION W (and New Supple- 
ment Containing Consolidated 
Amendments) 


Regular Price, 75c to members 
(nonmembers, $1.25) 


—and— 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


(1940 and 1942 Statutes Consolidated) 


Regular price, 50c to members (nonmembers, 75c) 


BOTH FOR $1.00 to members 


(nonmembers, $1.50) 


Here’s your opportunity to secure both of 
these outstanding booklets at a saving! 
They will help you to keep up to date on 
these important Government measures. 


Send your order with remittance today! 

NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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°°A Triad” 


This was the condition in many well known dealer firms 
with possibly 25 years’ standing in their community and 
in the motor industry. The trading of used cars from 
the public as part payment on new cars was the bug- 
bear and where the profit was lost. 

After we were allowed a gross commission from the 
factory, paid salesmen’s commissions, stood the most of 
the cost of guarantee on the car, unloading it and setting 
it up (because they arrive from the factory in a partially 
knocked down condition) after all these deductions we 
were permitted to credit the balance to gross profit, and 
after paying our general overhead expenses, there would 
have been something in it for us, but the loss on used 
cars took the rest. A slight depression in business cer- 
tainly ran us into red ink in a hurry, and the great 
depression 1929 to 1933, really was an acid test to this 
business, and many did not survive. 


In the knowledge of and the control of our figures, 
our factory sales divisions kept track of, as well as our 
keeping track of, the losses made on used cars, and this 
became a measuring stick or a pendulum in the daily 
operation and the pressure was at times put on us if our 
used car loss average or percentage was not as high as 
competition, and we were in fact urged to take more 
new car business at the expense of greater used car loss 
figure. 


Unprofitable Condition of a Selling Industry 


I have tried to paint a picture showing how one of 
the world’s foremost selling industries can get into an 
unhealthy and unprofitable condition. 

Everyone thought that with the cutoff of production 
of new automobiles, and it was the fear of all of us in 
the industry, that a number of us would have to close 
our doors until after the war. About mid-1942 we 
really had the wind up and were forced to eliminate 
probably two-thirds of our employees, dismiss depart- 
ment heads of years’ standing, move into lesser premises; 
some took on war orders in their shops in the bits and 
pieces line, and we made drastic cuts in our general over- 
head. Our shops have been since that time gorged with 
repair work, but our capacity has been limited to the 
number of mechanical employees we could retain, after 
the mobilization and selective service got through, but 
we have discovered for the most part that we could pay 
our remaining overhead out of the revenue from repair 
work and the sale of spare’ parts. And talking about 





This is the second and last instalment of 
a talk given by Mr. Stanley G. Collier before 
the Retail Credit Grantor’s Association of 
Vancouver. The first part appeared in the 
August issue. 
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romance, the cussed used cars, or the few we have been 
able to buy and sell, possibly only 5% of our former 
volume, now produce a margin of profit. 


There are approximately 4,000 retail dealers in 
Canada, and despite the fact there are no new cars to 
sell, the numbers of casualties have been so far prac- 
tically nil during the war. I believe it was early in 1941 
a quartette of dealers, one from the Maritimes, one from 
Montreal or Toronto, one from the Prairies, and our 
worthy local dealer, Mr. Charles Thompson, along with 
the secretary of the Toronto Retail Motor Dealers Asso- 
ciation were all in Toronto by coincidence. In view of 
different wartime legislation which was being enacted, 
and the threat these things had for our industry, we 
thought it wise to go to Ottawa, and asked among other 
things, “had the administration given any thought to 
the huge industry known as the Retail Automobile 
Dealer, our investments, our large staffs of employees, 
etc., stating that there were approximately 4,000 of us; 
had they thought of our future or the disaster which 
might beset us?” We received a prompt answer, “We 
have indeed given thought to your group and the only 
conclusion we can come to is that we will have to look 
upon you as the first three or four thousand Canadian 
war casualties.” We are still carrying on and keeping 
the flag flying, and are serving a real purpose in keeping 
Canada’s transportation mobile, and have contributed 
many thousands of our people to the armed forces and 
essential industry. 

You are, no doubt, keenly concerned at present with 
nationwide credit organization. In the first part of this 
talk I tried to pin credit down to a conviction of the 
ills of credit granting’ as we have seen it in the past. 
In the second part of my talk I used for purposes of 
example, a condition in which the world’s largest in- 
dustry had gotten into, through bad business practice, 
pressure of competition and lack of cooperation. I would 
now like to make reference to the formation of an 
organization known as the Federation of Automobile 
Dealers Associations in Canada. It was born during 
the war, and it has now grown to full size. I give you 
this glimpse into the activities of our Association simply 
as a recommendation and to show what can be done 
by all-Canada cooperation through organization. 


Value of National Organizations 


It is my belief that small local organizations while 
partially effective cannot develop the proper measure 
of cooperation due to skepticism, unbelief, indifference, 
etc., that can be obtained in National organizations, 
wherein market conditions, price controls, selling terms, 
credit terms and numerous other conditions, which if 
made effective right across our country almost become 
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law within themselves, regardless of legislation, to say 
nothing of such a medium for educating the public along 
the lines of better business. I spoke of a quartette of 
dealers who in early 1941 met Government officials 
in Ottawa. This meeting was the birthplace of Federa- 
tion of Automobile Dealers Associations in Canada. 
Soon after this meeting a larger meeting of Canadian 
Dealers was recommended and held in the East (to 
which two men were sent as delegates from Vancouver 
to represent B. C.). 

This body determined to organize the National Fed- 
eration, and soon a group of Eastern executives toured 
Canada, urging the joining of the organization, a largely 
attended meeting being held right here in Vancouver. 
For 25 years, the Vancouver Motor Dealers Association, 
with a membership of about twenty to twenty-five dealers 
had carried on here and accomplished many reforms, 
etc., had obtained certain Provincial Legislation, and 
were to an extent successful in their efforts. When 
important matters essential to our own welfare and 
better business were handled and commitments made, 
agreements were entered into, at times we almost signed 
with our own blood, to do or not to do, and invariably 
some misunderstanding would arise, a skeptical complex 
would run through the ranks, and every member in a 
short time was a no-good so-and-so, and we went on 
our way still working against one another instead of 
taking advantage of every point of cooperation possible 
amongst us. This Association still operates as an im- 
portant identity and during the war a much keener 
spirit of harmony has existed (someone says “yes—be- 
cause they have no cars to sell’). 


Growth of a National Organization 
To come back to the National body, our local body 


joined as a unit, and then went to work to organize right 


throughout B. C. In less than three years, from our 
group of say 22 dealers in Vancouver, we now have a 
membership of 160 dealers in Federation in B. C., with 
54 communities having dealer outlets. The same plan 
has been adopted across Canada and I believe the total 
dealer membership has now grown to in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,500. To hold the general meetings and execu- 
tive meetings, numerous committees, meeting and going 
to Ottawa, new organization expenses, etc., this has 
been a costly venture, but every dealer has been assessed 
his portion, and a head office has been set up in Toronto, 
with a capable manager. 

Last fall, when the Association was hardly two years 
old, more than 400 people of our industry attended the 
second annual convention held in Montreal, going there 
of course from all parts of Canada. Dates have been 
set for this year’s meeting at the end of September and 
an attendance of about double the number is looked for. 
I am telling you all this about finance and membership 
to impress upon you the keen enthusiasm being put behind 
this great new order. Dealers attending the convention, 
of course, pay their own expenses. We believe in our 
organization one hundred per cent and the things that 
have actually been accomplished for us by Federation 
have been of such advantage to us already, we know 
that to organize is strength, and a spirit of cooperation 
comes almost by force from the power behind the move- 
ment. As an example of what National organization 
can and has accomplished, let me enumerate just a few 


of the accomplishments: Obtained direct contact with 
Ottawa through appointment of Advisory Committee 
to the Motor Vehicle Controller; obtained establishment 
of ceiling prices on used cars and trucks; assisted dealers 
in imported cars to obtain relief; arranged for tires for 
reconditioning used cars; gained essential status for 
dealers making repairs to essential vehicles; effected a 
valuable arrangement on manpower giving protection 
against removal of mechanics and parts men to other 
industries of equal or lower category; formed a post 
war planning committee which is at present making a 
study of several subjects, among which are the raising 
of the standard for salesmen’s remuneration; the Con- 
sumer Credit Order, Taxes, etc. 

Having taken shape only during the war, the benefits 
or the most of them we have derived from National 
organization have been to do with problems arising out 
of the war, but our post war planning group are already 
working on many features correcting the bad business 
methods of the past. A few examples (like your desire 
to retain the benefits from wartime credit control), our 
industry will probably desire and demand cross-Canada 
used car ceiling prices; equalization of new car prices at 
every point in the country; conditions improving the 
status of car salesmen, making it possible to attract the 
highest possible type into our selling fields; a control of 
or at least a working out of dealer to factory relations 
more equitable and mutually beneficial. 

Out of all this talk, it is hoped that credit men will 
become more and more imbued with the idea and 
necessity of national organization. This should not be a 
post war plan, but something you should be into now, 
if you are not already working on it. This is the time 
to do your groundwork organization and actually get 
your national body strongly built up and select the best 
of leadership. If you do not want legislation after the 
war to control credit but want to maintain and keep 
going the benefits derived through wartime legislation 
forced upon you, it is my recommendation you get busy, 
believe one in the other, have faith in your executive 
national body. To get to any of this you must indi- 
vidually and collectively have a profound conviction that 
such organization is necessary, and then consecrate 
unitedly toward its success. 

The subject of my address, “A Triad” is a musical 
term. It consists of three notes played at equal intervals, 
and when struck simultaneously on the piano, for ex- 
ample, produce agreeable harmony, or are the basic 
notes in the formation of a chord. 

I have tried to strike three notes: (1) on the subject 
of credit problems; (2) some of the wartime problems 
of the motor industry; and (3) National organization, 
what it has meant to the motor industry, and what it 
can mean for credit executives. To me, the three syn- 


chronize, are relative and yet perhaps separate captions, 
but when brought together harmonize into what can be 


of benefit to all of us. 
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e What’s Ahead?... 


(Beginning on page 12) ns 








you will find a rough one-to-one correspondence between 
the money value of the production of consumer durable 
goods in a given year and the amount of consumer credit 
outstanding at the end of the same year. In 1940, when 
there was more than $8,000,000,000 of consumer hard 
goods sold, there was outstanding about $8.8 billion of 
consumer credit. If production in 194x is to. provide 
full employment, it will turn out about $17,000,000,000 
of consumer hard goods—an increase of more than 100 
per cent. On the assumption that the one-to-one cor- 
respondence will continue to hold in the future as it 
did in the past, the indicator would seem to point to an 
extraordinary increase in the amount of consumer credit 
outstanding at the end of 194x, perhaps as much as 
100%. So much consumer credit outstanding would 
require consumer credit facilities 100% greater than 
the amount used in the highest pre-war year. Unless 
the $17+ billion of consumer credit is made available, 
the $17+ billion of consumer hard goods produced by 
full employment will not pass freely from the factories 
into the display rooms of the dealers and from the 
dealers’ floors into the homes of consumers. 


Sale of Consumers Goods 


Many economists and businessmen blandly assume 
that there will be no difficulty about the sale of these 
goods. They think that the unprecedented liquid savings 
of $100 billion or more, which consumers will have 
accumulated by war end, will come rushing to market. 
I do not believe that the amount of liquid savings in the 
hands of consumers will have very much to do with 
whether consumers buy or do not buy the hard goods 
that come off the assembly lines. $100,000,000,000 or 
more of consumer purchasing power will play a very 
important part in making post war jobs, but no? in the 
way many people think. 

Some consumers, relatively few in number, will “blow 
in” their savings at the first opportunity; many look for- 
ward to using them in the acquisition of homes, but what 
the great bulk of consumers do with their savings de- 
posits and Victory Bonds will depend altogether on 
their collective confidence in the continuity of their jobs. 
If the individual consumer is on a payroll and seems 
likely to stay there, he will buy the newly created con- 
sumer durable goods out of current income or commit his 
future income. He will keep his liquid savings as reserves 
and will look to consumer credit to finance the purchase. 
That is the way I read the surveys of consumer intention 
to buy—such as that of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘Time payments are used by the consumer as 
a convenience in the purchase of durable goods. 


If the consumer is uncertain about his employment; 
if part-time unemployment spreads the work and in- 
comes are uncertain, consumers will only buy necessi- 
ties. Liquid savings will be maintained as reserves to 
be cashed to purchase necessities should they lose their 
jobs. The great value of the accumulated backlog of 
consumer purchasing power is mot that it will make the 
consumer spend more readily, but that the existence of 
this buying power will encourage enterprisers to go 
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ahead confidently with production plans. In the course 
of production there will be generated sufficient purchas- 
ing power to take the goods off the market without 
disturbing the savings. 

Nevertheless, it will take hard selling to move the 
enormous increases in production of consumption goods 
required to sustain full employment. Markets have 
changed, populations have shifted, and consumption 
habits have been disrupted. Nothing can be taken for 
granted. Success will demand more scientific market 
analysis and more economies in distribution. 

The large percentage and dollar increases in consumer 
trade, which I have given you, are objectives to be 
worked for, not ripe plums to be picked languidly from 
the tree of business. To translate these objectives into 
sales is a tremendous marketing job. Retailers must 
set their goals at these high levels of distribution to 
underwrite the high levels of employment. On them, as 
much as on anybody, lies the responsibility for raising 
the level of consumption, for gaining market acceptance 
for new goods, and for seeing that consumer goods are 
offered in the form, at the prices, and on the credit 
terms that will loosen the purse string of the consumer 
to sustain a prosperous economy. 


Grant that post war employment is high and con- 
sumers buy freely. The question then arises whether 
existing financial institutions at the consumer level will 
be able to do the job. With their present capitalizations, 
can retail merchants, especially credit vendors, carry the 
inventory and operating overhead for a $44 billion in- 
crease in consumer goods from the $70,000,000,000 of 
1940 to the $114,000,000,000 of 194x? I doubt it! 
Consumer credit institutions successfully handled better 
than $9,000,000,000 of consumer credit outstandings in 
1941. With their present capitalization and other 
financial arrangements, can they handle the $17,000,- 
000,000 that seems to be required for 194x? I doubt it! 


In Conversion From War to Peace 
There Will Be Headaches 

In this peep into What’s Ahead, I have passed over 
the headaches of conversion from a war to a peace 
economy; and there will be headaches galore. I have 
passed over the continuance of rationing and price and 
credit controls until supply and demand are once again 
in more normal balance. I have ignored current dif- 
ficulties of profitable operating under fixed price ceilings 
and ascending merchandise costs. I have confined my- 
self to the more general problem of the magnitude of 
retail distribution required for full employment. I have 
explored the magnitude of consumer credit required for 
full employment. I have warned that a man-size mar- 
keting job lies ahead. 

To market the consumer goods and services that will 
produce the national income of $160,000,000,000 re- 
quired for full employment and a prosperous America 
will put a full measure of responsibility on the retailers 
of the country. Jn turn, the retailers will lean heavily 
on your professional skill as credit men. 
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business are shown in Table 6. Merchandise carried by 
women’s specialty stores, which easily lends itself to sub- 
stitution, was about one-fifth larger in 1943, somewhat 
less than the increase in sales. In several other kinds of 
business new lines were added to supplement small stocks 
of scarce items but the total value of inventories, never- 
theless, declined substantially during the year, and with 
larger sales, turnover was more rapid than in 1942. 
Inventories of coal, fuel oil, and wood dealers were 
particularly difficult to replace and substitute merchan- 
dise was not readily available, so that these merchants 
were forced to draw quite heavily on existing stocks to 
fulfill demand. There were also sharp declines in inven- 
tories held by automobile dealers, and household appli- 
ance and furniture stores. 

Scarce or anticipatory buying by consumers, a frequent 
occurrence in 1942, dwindled in importance after the 
first quarter of 1943. In the latter part of the year 
retailers discontinued many of their usual special sales 
events and directed more of their advertising toward 
promotion of war bond sales and publicizing salvage and 
charitable drives. By avoiding these periodic heavy 
drains on stocks, stores were better able to forecast their 
inventory requirements but in many cases they had diffi- 
culty in fulfilling them. Merchants from small towns 
and medium-sized cities were forced to depend almost 
entirely on frequent trips to city markets or on the aid 
of city buying organizations as the number of road sales- 
men decreased. I+ has been reported from several trade 
shows that orders booked were limited only by the whole- 
salers’ ability to"accept additional commitments. 


TABLE 6. INVENTORIES BY KIND oF BUSINESS 


























Percent- Inventory 
ti snes are turnover? 
Kind of business change ' 

1942-1943 1943 1942 
Department stores —~- -2 5.2 44 
Men's clothing stores ; -25 3.4 2.4 
Women’s specialty stores F +19 5.9 5.3 
Men's and women’s apparel stores . -13 5.3 3.8 
SR GENIN nnd nedcitncuttanactiman . 4 3.8 2.9 
Furniture stores ‘ sepsis ae -26 3.3 2.3 
Household appliance stores —___ —34 3.4 3.2 
Jewelry stores . ~~ = —3 2.0 1.5 
Lumber and building material dealers -9 4.9 5.1 
Heating and plumbing equipment dealers -9 6.0 6.1 
Hardware stores _- = é —15 3.7 3.3 
Automobile dealers -38 4.9 2.9 
Automobile tire and accessory stores —15 5.5 4.2 
Coal, fuel oil, and wood dealers —22 16.3 11.1 
Grocery stores . +7 94 8.9 
Milk dealers +62 10.8 14.4 

41Number of times a year, based on inventories (at retail) at end of year 


and sales during year. 


Substantial changes have been apparent in the mer- 
chandise stocked and sold by many retailers in 1943. 
As consumer incomes rose, there was a marked increase 
in demand for luxury items and quality merchandise. At 
the same time shortages began to develop in many lines 
of low-priced merchandise and, because of the difficulty 
in obtaining replacements and the tendency of customers 
toward “trading up,’ some of the cheaper lines were 
abandoned. Some items which had become scarce in 
the early months of the war were replaced by “victory” 
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“Washington” 
(Beginning on page 14) 


The text of this letter was also read by Representative 
Kefauver to the Senate Sub-Committee at the hearings 
on May 11, and in the report of the hearings before the 
Senate Sub-Committee appears a letter from Hon. Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of the Department of Commerce, dated 
May 25, 1944, in which Mr. Jones said that the R. F. C. 
and its subsidiaries have experienced very little difficulty 
with respect to garnishment writs and his Department 
had no objection to the enactment of H. R. 2985. The 
Federal Security Administrator also sent a letter to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in response to a request for 
his views on the bill. This letter is favorable to the 
enactment of legislation on this subject. The letters of 
Mr. Jones and of Mr. Henderson were based on prac- 
tical operation of garnishment writs against employees 
of their agencies, whereas the very strenuous opposition 
from other departments seems to have been based on 
guesses as to what would happen rather than actual 
experience. 

Statements From Leading Stores 


Having in mind that this would be the case when the 
opposition presented their arguments at the Senate hear- 
ings, we presented statements from leading stores of the 
country, which click with results of garnishment by the 
R. F. C. and its subsidiaries. Experience of these stores 
showed that garnishment is seldom resorted to against 
their employees and that when it is the emplovee invaria- 
bly makes arrangement with the creditor to pay the 
amount of the judgment. 


In H. R. 2985, we are dealing with a measure that 
has attracted much more than ordinary interest and it 
is being watched as to its success or failure in Congress 
throughout the country. This means that the National 
Retail Credit Association has a real job to do and that 
it must succeed. We had a hard fight to get wage 
earner settlement included in the general bankruptcy 
revision bill of several years ago through the medium of 
Chapter 13, and we have also had to work hard to put 
over other measures of benefit to those interested in the 
administration of consumer credit at Washington. 


In the light of past achievements and with the cer- 
tainty that right is on our side and that we are only ask- 
ing for the same rights that other elements of the body 
politic already possess, we must not abate one particle 
of our efforts to get this bill through Congress. We 
should impress upon the members of the Senate Judiciary 
Sub-Committee, composed of Senator Hatch, Chairman; 
Senator Charles O. Andrews of Orlando, Fla.; Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Butte, Mont.; Senator Kenneth 
Wherry of Omaha, Neb.; and Senator Wm. D. Langer 
of Bismarck, N. D.; that we are asking action at the 
hands of Congress and speedy action at that. We have 
set our hands to the plow and if we follow it through to 
the end of the furrow we are bound to be successful. 








models, but, after the middle of 1943, more optimistic 
views on the progress of the war led customers to as- 
sume that better selections would soon be available and 
demand for these substitute models slackened. 
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“The President's Message’ 


SMILE PAYS REAL DIVIDENDS. 

“Thank you” brings good will. An ex- 
pression of appreciation indicates the recipient 
feels grateful for an act. 


* * As it is not possible to meet and thank 
each member of our Association personally, I 
wish to take the liberty through our splendid 
publication of saying to you, one and all, that 
I have accepted the honor of the presidency 
of the National Retail Credit Association with 
a real spirit of humbleness; at the same time 
I am proud to represent you for the coming 
year, and shall do all in my power to do the 
job as you want it done. 


* * In scanning the registration list of our 
Milwaukee wartime conference, many names 
were conspicuous by their absence—those fine 
men and women who have been present with 
us for many consecutive annual meetings. 
The reason was just their inability to get 
away. Many are in the honorable uniforms 
of our nation; others filling the place of those 
who have donned the blue, white and khaki. 
Let’s salute those absent members and pray 
for their presence at our annual conference 
in Cleveland next May. 


* * Ours is a nation of trust in our fellow- 
man. Our standard of living has been raised 
from that of near European poverty to its 
present level. Let’s keep the credit home 
fires burning. Our servicemen and women 
are entitled to the type of sensible time-pur- 
chase plans and the monthly charge accounts 
they are used to. Our merchants are like- 
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wise entitled to risk their capital for a reason- 
able gain without interference from outside 
sources, be they what they may. 


* * Your legislative committee, as you prob- 
ably know, maintains legal council in our 
nation’s capital to keep in close touch with 
all bills proposed to become laws governing 
retail credit in any form. ‘This committee 
has also been very beneficial to those in au- 
thority in aiding them with the complex prob- 
lems of the present wartime restrictions on 
retail extension of credit. Having been in- 
strumental in eliminating many features that 
would have been too drastic, this committee, 
I am happy to say, has the respect and good 
will of the governing bodies with whom they 
are privileged to function. 


* * Recent world developments have proved 
conclusively that the larger the organization, 
the more time and consideration it is al- 
lotted at any hearing. 


* * Men of wisdom, courage and foresight 
founded the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. They worked hard and spent much of 
their own time and funds without hope of 
personal gain in order to estahlish this splen- 
did service for credit granters of North 
America. They have been happy to see the 
splendid results of their efforts. It now be- 
hooves each and every member to strengthen 
the ties that bind by interesting at least one 
new firm to join our organization. We will 
benefit; they will benefit; and the credit fra- 
ternity will benefit. DO IT NOW! 


President tif 
National Retail Credit Association 
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